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THE ROLE OF MORGAN LE FAY IN SIR GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


By Denver Ewrnc BAauGHan 


It would be hard to find in all English literature a character 
so obviously the moving cause of an entire plot’ and at the 
same time so misunderstood and neglected as Morgan le Fay in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Too much concern for 
sources and analogs and too little for the meaning and purpose 
of the romance per se have made a reconsideration of her unique 
role, together with the confusion regarding it, long overdue. 
That her magical powers in the beheading episode have been 
overlooked as a unifying and purpose-giving force and have 
consistently been interpreted as either defeated by Gawain’s 
virtue or as an outright failure seems contrary not only to all 
that is known of her prowess among fourteenth-century ro- 
mancers but also to all that has been written regarding the 
supposed efficacy of magic at that time. By emphasizing tex- 
tual matter (rather than sources) , the following study attempts 
to show, first, that Morgan le Fay’s plan succeeds, and, 
secondly, that through Gawain’s chastity the beheading episode 
constitutes an organic part of both the theme and the action. 


1G. L. Kittredge in A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass., 
1916), p. 131, calls Morgan le Fay “an ancient and highly honored lady whose 
magic arts are the moving cause of the Green Knight’s expedition and therefore of 
the entire plot.” 
241 
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Morgan le Fay’s plan, as stated by Bercilak (the Green 
Knight) , was twofold: it had as its purpose the frightening of 
Guinevere and the shaming of Arthur’s court. Concerning this 
plan, J. R. Hulbert raises the following questions and offers a 
solution: 


By means of the horn and mantle tests she [Morgain in la Mule 
sanz Frain| did bring humiliation upon Guinevere and Arthur. But 
this test |Morgan le Fay’s] is quite a different matter; by it Gawain 
gains only greater glory, and Arthur’s court a better reputation. 
Being an enchantress, she of course knew what would be the out- 
come of her scheme. Further, if she was inspired by enmity, why 
was she so just in carrying out the tests? She tests him with perfect 
justice: had he proved disloyal to the lord of the castle, he 
[Gawain] would have been killed. What was her motive? What 
could she gain by this test? The explanation [Bercilak’s] is one 
that seems to be sensible superficially but is inherently unreason- 
able. It was almost certainly added by some late redactor familiar 
with Morgain’s horn and mantle tests.’ 


The questions that Hulbert raises go to the heart of the 
romance and will be answered in due time, but his conclusion, 
which, according to his own statement, makes the appearance 
of Morgan “anomalous and almost certainly not original ” ° 
would also rule her out of the romance altogether, apparently 
because her part in it is difficult to explain. More reasonable 
with regard to the authenticity of Morgan’s appearance but not 
without a similar confusion with regard to the success of 
Morgan’s plan is G. L. Kittredge’s explanation: 


We note, besides, that the motive in question [Morgan’s enmity 
toward Guinevere] is not well worked into the fabric of the story. 
Not only is the Fay’s trick a failure, but there is no indication, in 
our own author’s description of the scene at court, that Guinevere 
showed any particular alarm: certainly she was in no danger of 
death from shock. Besides, one is rather surprised that Gawain 
should part with Bernlak [after the final episode] on such cordial 
terms after the blunt avowal of his [Bercilak’s] evil errand. It is 
safe, I should suppose, to infer that we are here dealing with a 
substitution. ... Now our English author shows at the beginning 
and at the close of his poem (in passages that are surely his own) 
a distinct desire to attach his narrative to the orthodox Arthur saga, 
referring to the “ Brutus Books ” as his written source. As a means 


2“ Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny3t,” Modern Philology, XII (1915-16), 454. 
° Tbid., p. 462. 
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to this end, no doubt, he decided to make Morgan the Fay the 
“only begetter” of the whole affair. . . .4 


Both Hulbert and Kittredge, it should be noted, are reasonably 
cautious in advancing their respective theories that the plan 
was added by a late redactor and that it was a substitution. 
They leave room for other explanations, and since the case rests 
almost solely upon the relationship between the beheading 
episode and Morgan’s plan, a re-examination of that episode in 
the light of the plan is necessary if the paradoxes are to be 
resolved. 

In regard to Bercilak’s frightfulness, it can with certainty be 
said that if looks and actions transcending nature and all the 
conventions of Arthur’s court could be made to arouse the 
emotions of wonder and fear, Bercilak’s looks and actions 
aroused those emotions. Granted that knights dressed in some 
solid color and mounted on chargers of similar hue were not 
without precedent, “the extension of this hue,” as Kittredge 
points out, “to face, hair, beard, and eyebrows, and to the 
horse’s mane and hide” ® is original with the poet and no 
doubt intended to incite wonder. Another extension (with 
similar intention) seems to be the utilization of the full effects 
of Bercilak’s uncanny penchant for mocking laughter and a 
rolling of the eyes. To the court he appeared an “ aghilch 
mayster, /On be most on be molde on mesure hyghe. .. .” ° 
All agreed that 


Such a fole vpon folde, ne freke pat hym rydes, 
Wat; neuer sene in pat sale wyth sy3t er bat tyme, 
with y3e.’ 


In all, some eighty-eight lines without a word of dialog are 
given over to a description of this equally marvelous horse 
and man, and for one purpose—fear. 

When Bercilak finally condescended to speak, he made it 
unmistakably clear that the other aspect of his mission was 
the humiliation of Arthur. 


* Kittredge, pp. 132-3. 

5 Kittredge, pp. 141-2. 

* Sir Gawain & the Green Knight, ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Ox- 
ford, 1930), p. 5. 135-6. All quotations herein from Sir Gawain are from this 
text. 
7P. 7. 196-8. 
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“ Wher is,” he sayd, 
“ Pe gouernour of pis gyng? Gladly I wolde 
Se pat segg in sy3t, and with hymself speke 
raysoun.” 

To kny3te3 he kest his y3e, 

And reled hym vp and doun; 

He stemmed, and con studie 

Quo walt ber most renoun.® 


Now nothing could be more certain than that Bercilak (em- 
powered with Morgan’s magic) knew exactly which one was 
Arthur. He also knew which one was Gawain because he knew 
already the role that Gawain would play. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy to imagine Arthur’s embarrassment while the 
knights were turning their eyes toward him, for at the same 
time Bercilak’s eyes were turning everywhere except toward 
Arthur. 

Powerless to resist Bercilak’s insult to their king, the knights 
became more and more afraid. 


Al studied bat per stod, and stalked hym nerre 

Wyth al be wonder of be worlde what he worch schulde. 
For fele sellye3 had pay sen, pot such neuer are; 

Forpi for fantoum and fayry3e be folk bere hit demed.® 
Perfore to answare wat3 ar3e mony abel freke, 

And al stouned at his steuen and stonstil seten 

In a swoghe sylence pur3 pe sale riche. . . .1° 


This fear ceased to be merely physical when Arthur announced 
that he was the ruler of this dwelling and that he was Arthur 
himself. With what appeared to be malicious irony, Bercilak 
said that the fame of Arthur and his knights had spread far 
and wide but that the present mission was peaceful. Arthur, 
however, insisted that 


“If pou craue batayl bare, 
Here fayle3 pou not to fy3t.” 4 


®P. 8. 224-31. 

® Regarding this line Elizabeth M. Wright says (“Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXXIV [1935], 159): 
“It was the uncanniness and magic that made the horse and his rider really 
terrifying.” 
19P. 8. 237-43. 
11 P, 9. 277-8. 
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Since the knights had been wondering how any man could 
survive the blows of such a giant and why he had not equipped 
himself for battle, the poet seems to have intended the be- 
heading episode as an antidote to the follies of knight-erranty. 
Certainly Arthur’s insistence on battle and his later disillusion- 
ment when Gawain’s spiritual force accomplished what physical 
force could not implies as much. 

Bercilak’s answer to Arthur’s inept proposal to fight is the 
challenge: I'll let you chop my head off now if you'll agree to 
seek me out and let me chop your head off a year hence. Many 
a knight, courageous enough physically, must have shaken with 
fear at the thought of the second part of that contract. Con- 
cerning that fear and Bercilak’s reaction to it, the poet says: 


If he hem stowned vpon fyrst, stiller were banne 

Alle be heredmen in halle, pe hy3 and pe lo3e. 

Pe renk on his rouncé hym ruched in his sadel, 

And runischly his rede y3en he reled aboute, 

Bende his bresed bro3e3 blycande grene, 

Wayued his berde for to wayte quo-so wolde ryse. 
When non wolde kepe hym with carp he co3ed ful hy3e, 
Ande rimed hym ful richley, and ry3t hym to speke: 
“What, is pis Arpure3 hous,” quop pe hapel penne, 

“ Pat al be rous rennes of burz ryalmes so mony? 

Where is now your sourquydrye and your conquestes, 
Your gryndellayk and your greme, and your grete wordes? 
Now is pe reuel and pe renoun of be Rounde Table 
Ouerwalt wyth a worde of on wy3es speche, 

For al dares for drede withoute dynt schewed! ” 

Wyth pis he la3es so loude pat pe lorde greued; 

Pe blod schot for scham into his schyre face and lere. . . . 


Thereupon shame and anger replaced fear, and Arthur stepped 
forward and took the ax. 


Now hat3 Arthure his axe, and be halme grype3, 
And sturnely sture3 hit aboute, pat stryke wyth hit po3t. 
Pe stif mon hym bifore stod vpon hy3t, 
Herre pen ani in pe hous by pe hede and more. 
Wyth sturne schere per he stod he stroked his berde, 
And wyth a countenaunce dry3e he dro3 doun his cote, 
No more mate ne dismayd for hys mayn dinte3 
Pen any burne vpon bench hade bro3t hym to drynk 

of wyne.'® 


*2P. 10. 301-18. 18P_ 11. 330-8. 
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Obviously the poet’s problem here was a difficult one. In 
order to make assurance doubly sure regarding the second half 
of Morgan le Fay’s plan, Arthur had to strike. Yet, through 
respect for the divinity that hedges a king, even a debased one 
(as Arthur was at this time) ,* the poet gave to the account 
something of Morgan’s magic so that it seems almost as if 
Arthur did not strike. Thus because of a deceptive wording 
(particularly fat stryke wyth hit po3t) , Tolkien and Gordon,*® 
Hulbert,*® and Kittredge ** undoubtedly read mayn dinte3 as 
“threats” or “ threatened blows.” On the other hand, G. H. 
Gerould * and B. J. Whiting’? both read the two words in 
question according to the definitions set down in A Middle- 
English Dictionary (F. H. Stratmann), The English Dialect 
Dictionary (Joseph Wright) , The New English Dictionary, and 
(curiously enough) Tolkien and Gordon’s gloss—that is to say, 
as “great blows” or the equivalent.” 

Had Hulbert followed the dictionary definitions here, most of 
his questions regarding Morgan’s motive would be answered, 
as in like manner would Kittredge’s doubts that her motive has 
been worked into the fabric of the story. Nevertheless it must 
not be forgotten that Morgan is not only an angry woman, 
but an angry woman in command of one of the most powerful 
weapons known to the medieval mind. Of her it is well to 
remember that Bercilak said: 


143. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400 (New 
Haven, 1926), says of the original Arthur: “ He exhibits none of the carnal loose- 
ness of conduct manifested in his last days by the Arthur of the later accounts ” 
(p. 34) and “ It is to be noted that Arthur begets an illegitimate son . . .” (p. 44). 

16 Sir Gawain & the Green Knight, Intro., p. ix (synopsis): “In anger then 
Arthur seized the axe and was about to strike. . . .” 

1° Hulbert, p. 454: “ By it [the beheading test] Gawain gains only greater glory, 
and Arthur’s court a better reputation.” 

17 Kittredge, p. 5 (synopsis): “Arthur springs forward and grasps the axe; but 
Gawain interposes and begs the contest for himself. The king gives way, by the 
advice of his council.” 

18 The New Nelson’s English Readings (New York, 1937), I. 141. 

1° The College Survey of English Literature (New York, 1942), I. 117. 

2° Apparently the only textual note on the passage in question is that found in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Sir Israel Gollancz, with introductory essays 
by Mabel Day and Mary S. Serjeantson, London, 1940, p. 102: “for hys mayn 
dinte}3; literally ‘on account of, or in the presence of Arthur’s mighty blows,’ 4. e. 
the blows he was about to give. But the agreement was that only one was to 
be given. One would rather expect ‘ minte3,’ in the sense of the threatening gestures 


or movements described in 331.” This text will be referred to hereafter as Gollancz. 
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Morgne be goddes 

Perfore hit is hir name: 
Welde3 non so hy3e hawtesse 
Pat ho ne con make ful tame.”* 


What would have been the point then of having Arthur merely 
prepare to strike? To achieve her purpose not only did the so- 
called greatest of all knights have to strike with great strokes, 
but his great strokes had to avail him nothing. On the other 
hand, her nephew’s one stroke had to do the task with what 
seems perfect justice. 


Gauan gripped to his ax, and gederes hit on hy3t, 
Pe kay fot on pe fold he before sette, 
Let hit doun ly3tly ly3t on be naked. . . .” 


Whatever this test may have been, it is made abundantly 
clear here that it was not a physical test. Hence, as will be seen, 
Gawain must have had some unique virtue that made the be- 
heading his game and no one else’s. 

Meanwhile, though the poet has said much about the 
wonder and fear of the court, nothing is said about Guinevere’s 
reactions in particular until after Bercilak has retrieved his 
head and made his departure. What is said then, however, is 
contrary to Kittredge’s observation that “there is no indica- 
tion, in our author’s own description of the scene at court, that 
Guinevere showed any particular alarm.” * 


Pa3 Arper pe hende kyng at hert hade wonder, 
He let no semblaunt be sene, bot sayde ful hy3e 
To be comlych quene wyth cortays speche, 

“ Dere dame, to-day demay yow neuer; 

Wel bycommes such craft vpon Cristmasse, 
Laykyng of enterlude3, to laze and to syng, 
Among pise kynde caroles of kny3te3 and ladye3. 
Neuer be lece to my mete I may me wel dres, 
Fer I haf senaselly, I may not forsake.” ** 


*1 Pp. 75-6. 2452-5. 

22P. 13. 421-3. 

*8 Kittredge, p. 132. An illustration of the beheading, probably by an artist of 
the poet’s own time, shows Guinevere affrighted and clinging to Arthur. See illus- 
tration in Sir Gawain facsimile (Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawain, Intro. 
Sir I. Gollanez, London, 1931) and Intro., pp. 10-1. 

24 P15. 467-75. 
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If she had not been frightened,» why would Arthur have tried 
to console Guinevere by introducing the subject of fear? And 
what kind of woman would she have had to be, not to have 
been frightened when the very bravest of Arthur’s knights had 
been terrified? It seems clear that the poet is utilizing the same 
device here that Shakespeare utilizes in Macbeth when he 
passes over in silence the progress of Lady Macbeth’s disinte- 
gration in order to make it all the more poignant in the sleep- 
walking scene. In short, by insisting during the beheading 
business that even the boldest were filled with terror and by 
having Arthur solicitous of his queen’s comfort, the poet 
achieves more by implication than could have been achieved 
by outright statement. 

For critics of Morgan le Fay’s plan thus to assume that 
Guinevere was not frightened and that Arthur and his court 
were not shamed is to overlook all the implications bearing on 
these points, together with two important pieces of internal 
evidence: Arthur’s attempt to console Guinevere in her fear 
and his attempt and failure to behead Bercilak. 


* * * 


As a device to lure Gawain to Bercilak’s castle and thus give 
impetus to the plot, the beheading episode has been given due 
credit by most critics,** but, as a thematic device to illuminate 
and give meaning to the rest of the romance, it has been either 
neglected or considered ancillary to a theme dictated by the 
temptation scenes. Neglect and undervaluation, however, seem 
out of harmony with both the intentions of the poet as artist 
and moralist and the character of Gawain as portrayed in 
fourteenth-century romances. Hence Morgan le Fay’s plan, if 
artistically successful, should so combine the materials of plot 
and theme as to prove that Gawain’s ability to deliver a clean 
blow is no less a virtue than his ability to withstand the tempta- 
tions of the lady and receive almost with impunity the return 
blow. 


2° See Intro., p. xi (particularly footnote 1) for Tolkien and Gordon’s statement 
to the effect that Morgan’s magic apparently succeeded in frightening Guinevere. 
Kittredge’s conclusion (p. 132) that this part of the plan failed because Guinevere 
was not frightened to death seems to demand more than Morgan intended to do. 

26'Tolkien and Gordon apparently do not believe that the quest was predestined 
to fall to Gawain. Intro., p. xi: “The beheading game was a way of drawing a 
knight to her [Morgan’s] castle.” 
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Certainly Gawain, as no other of Arthur’s knights, could 
have implemented almost any known virtue. Wells character- 
izes him as 
mighty in arms, courageous of heart, true to his word, faithful to 


his duty, pure of body and of mind, courteous in even the most 
trying conditions, fine of spirit and ideal, devout of act.27 


It is therefore not surprising that he was the only one of 
Arthur’s knights about whom a whole cycle of English poems 
was written, was probably the original hero of the Holy Grail, 
and was often more prominent in a romance than the ostensible 
hero.** Faced with such variety of virtues to choose from, 
Hulbert concludes that 


The poet of GGK ... had a right to use almost any eminent 
virtue. As a matter of fact he chose to turn the episode of Gawain 
and the lady into a test for loyalty.*® 


As Hulbert’s settling upon the one virtue loyalty proves, the 
poet did not have the right to choose almost any eminent 
virtue. He had to choose a virtue that is applicable to the 
entire romance and not simply to the temptation scenes. Now 
there is nothing in the beheading episode to indicate that 
Arthur’s abortive attempt and Gawain’s success illustrate 
loyalty. Hence loyalty does not satisfy the conditions, even 
though it does play an important part in the episode of Gawain 
and the lady. 

Tolkien and Gordon, like Hulbert, make the temptation 
scenes bear the burden of the theme, which, to them, is a test of 
both loyalty and chastity..° They also share with him the 
opinion that Gawain’s virtue in the beheading episode de- 
feated Morgan’s plan.*' Aside from the fact that this opinion 
ignores the supposed efficacy of magic, it assumes an enmity 
between Aunt and Nephew that is nowhere suggested and 
ignores the fact that Morgan’s plan was predicated upon 
Bercilak’s being beheaded. Had there been no Gawain at 
Arthur’s court the forward movement of the romance and 
Morgan’s plan would indeed have been defeated, but she con- 
sidered it sufficient humiliation that Gawain alone was 
possessed of the virtue that would give point to the romance. 


27 Wells, p. 56. 2° Hulbert, p. 694. 
*8 Tbid., p. 52. 8° Intro., p. xi. 
*1 Ibid., p. x. (See also Hulbert, p. 454, and Kittredge, p. 132.) 
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On the other hand, as proof that Bercilak had come to the 
court to be beheaded, he spoke thus to Gawain when the latter 
accepted the challenge: 

“ Sir Gawan, so mot I pryue, 

As I am ferly fayn 

Pis dint bat pou schal dryue.” * 


Whatever virtue, therefore, Tolkien and Gordon had in mind as 
operating here, it could not have defeated Morgan’s purpose. 

Unlike the preceding critics, Mabel Day recognizes the 
artistic necessity of the poet’s having had to make each of the 
episodes bear its part of the thematic burden. 


The story of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight [she observes] can 
be divided into two parts, distinguished as the Beheading Game and 
the Temptation. ... Each is the story of a test. In the first, 
Gawain is tested in respect of his courage and faithfulness to his 
plighted word; in the second, in respect of chastity and again of 
faithfulness to his promise.** 


Again, much that has just been said with regard to loyalty ap- 
plies here. Granted that Gawain’s ability to behead Bercilak 
did require both courage and faithfulness to his plighted word, 
it is not likely that these virtues rendered him unique among 
all the knights at Arthur’s court. Surely Arthur himself was 
courageous and a man of his word, but these qualities were of no 
avail. And so far as faithfulness to his promise was concerned, 
Gawain did not have to bother about that until after the be- 
heading was completed. 

With his usual shrewd insight Sir I. Gollancz recognizes 
Gawain as the knight of chastity ** and the romance as illus- 
trating his triumphs over all temptations to break his vows 
of chastity.*° Since, however, the beheading episode does not 
involve any such temptation, Gollancz’s observation, like the 
observations of the other critics, leaves much to be desired. 
Nevertheless, of all the virtues, chastity is the one that most 

82 P12. 387-9. 

83 Gollancz, Intro., pp. xx-i. A footnote to the word chastity takes issue with 
Hulbert by citing lines 1773-5 as evidence “‘ That Gawain’s chief fear is that he may 
sin against God” and therefore “his duty of loyalty to his host takes the second 
ee The Cambridge Hitsory of English Literature, ed. A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller (New York, 1933), I. 367. 

°® See Hulbert, p. 694. 
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closely approaches the absolute. In a court where even the king 
himself, as portrayed in the secular romances, was guilty of 
moral looseness, the opportunity for the poet to capitalize 
Gawain’s essential goodness in this virtue, even at the expense 
of that king’s humiliation, was without parallel. Moreover such 
a theme was thoroughly consonant with the character of the 
poet, if his abhorrence of adultery is not without foundation,** 
and also with Morgan le Fay’s magic, which was itself wholly 
concerned with absolutes.*’ In connection with this “ only 
begetter ” of the entire plot, as Kittredge calls her,** it is in- 
conceivable that the poet should have viewed her as a cheap 
enchantress. Except for her enmity toward Guinevere, her 
plan and her fame as a healer are in the best traditions of the 
theurgic art as opposed to the goetic practices of that time. 
As Authur would one day “ fare to Avalun, to the the fairest of 
all maidens, to Argante [Morgan] the queen, an elf most fair 
...°® who would make his wounds all sound, so here that 
same Morgan would send Bercilak to purge and heal the court 
of its moral corruptness. 

Thus through Morgan le Fay’s plan the beheading episode 
is no less an apotheosization of chastity than are the other 
parts of the romance. And, though in life (as the poet would 
say) the beginning very seldom matches the end, in the art 
of magic and the magic of art the noble enchantress had the 
power sufficient to her dream. 

The acceptance of Morgan le Fay’s plan as implemented by a 
magic predestined to succeed is therefore basic to a proper 
understanding of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: first, be- 
cause it answers the many and seemingly insoluble questions 
that have been raised regarding the plot and, secondly, be- 
cause it provides the romance with a theme that is not only 
consistent in pattern throughout but one that gives a new 
dimension to the hitherto anomalous beheading episode. 


University of Florida 


86 Gollancz, Intro., p. xXxxiii. 

87 See W. C. Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge, 1937), 
p. 177. 

*8 Kittredge, p. 133. 

3° Arthurian Chronicles: Wace and Layamon, Intro. L. A. Paton (London, 
1937), p. 264. That Morgan had the reputation of being divine and not diabolical, 
Roger S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927). p. 
284, says: “The Grail Beater, moreover, like Merlin and Morgan le Fay, can 
produce explicit testimony to her divinity.” See also pp. 192 and 305. 











KNIGHT'S TALE 38 
By Epwarp B. Ham 


Although Giraudoux has obligingly counted out the thirty- 
seven Amphitryon plays which antedated his own, the number 
of past commentaries on the Knight’s Tale tempts me to no 
such scholarly urge. Suffice it to concede that the title of this 
paper is an egregious understatement, for during the past hun- 
dred years Chaucer’s romance has endured incessant poundings, 
great and small, from every manner of research. It can easily 
withstand another. 

The student who reads his Knight’s Tale for the first time 
without previous exposure to learned commentary normally 
reacts to the poem as something reasonably pleasant and cer- 
tainly uncomplicated. Until about the turn of the present 
century, professorial skirmishes with Chaucer’s intentions re- 
flected, usually ex silentio, a similar freedom from the real or 
created clouds of obscurity and latter-day mystification. The 
elements of mediaeval courtoisie seemed to be taken rather 
much in stride, even if their significance was not always fully 
appreciated. Later studies have more than “ rehabilitated ” 
Chaucer as the sophisticated poet of courtly love, yet current 
interpretations have become entangled with various issues 
which, though interesting in themselves, are only partially rele- 
vant to the main point: e.g., Chaucer’s attitude towards the 
Teseida, the measure of seriousness in his narrative, Boethian 
and planetary influences, the play of realism, the strenuously 
debated “ contrast ” between Palamon and Arcite. While the 
Knight's Tale is still a pleasant recital, modern scholarship 
would none the less take away some of its fourteenth- and 
nineteenth-century simplicity. 

The several facets of literary interpretation in the Knight’s 
Tale have been so frequently discussed, often with shameless 
repetition, that neither exhaustive bibliography nor prolonged 
mise au point is desirable here. Ample references are provided 
by J. R. Hulbert in SP, XXVI_ (1929) , 375-385; by R. A. Pratt 
in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (ed. 
Bryan-Dempster; Chicago, 1941), pp. 88-90; and by A. H. 
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Marckwardt in the University of Michigan Contributions in 
Modern Philology, V (1947), passim. For a clear guide to 
Chaucer’s “ mediaevalization ” of the Teseida and to his essen- 
tial purpose in the Knight’s Tale, the most useful secondary 
source is a chapter in which this story is not even mentioned: 
C. S. Lewis,’ “ What Chaucer really did to Il Filostrato,” in 
Essays and Studies, XVII (1932) , 56-75. 

While scholarship has made abundantly available, for virtu- 
ally every separate stitch in the fabric of the Knight’s Tale, 
the observations and counter-observations which relate to 
courtoisie, the final correlation remains surprisingly incomplete. 
This paper is written with no glow of illusory discovery, nor 
is it especially innocent of the shameless repetition with which 
others have just been charged; but perhaps it will at least under- 
score the need for some simplification in perspective, with 
due reference, of course, to Chaucer’s desire to produce some- 
thing more than amiable chronicle. 

A miniature anthology of opinions relevant to Chaucer’s pur- 
pose in the Knight’s Tale is enough to show how lightly the 
spirit of learned contention has been slumbering since 1900: 


Chaucer (ca. 1385-1387) 
And which of yow that bereth hym best of alle, 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 
Tales of best sentence and moost solaas..... 
(General Prologue, vv. 796-798) 
Lat se wher thou kanst tellen aught in geeste. ... 
In which ther be som murthe or som doctryne. 
(Canterbury Tales, Fragment VII, vv. 933, 935) 
Ek for to wynnen love in sondry ages, 
In sondry londes, sondry ben usages. 
(Troilus and Criseyde, Il, vv. 27-28) 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys. . . 
He was a verray, parfit gentil knyght. 
(General Prologue, vv. 68, 72) 


Lewis, C. S— Chaucer intends to teach, as well as to paint, 
the mystery of courtly love . . . gives instruction by example 
in the course of a concrete story . . . never forgets his erotically 
didactic purpose. . . . But with Chaucer, we are rooted in the 


1 For further analysis of Troilus and Criseyde in this connection, see also his 
Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1946), pp. 176-197. 
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purifying complexities of the real world.*°—Essays and Studies, 
XVII (1932) , 62, 74; Allegory of Love (1946), pp. 192, 196. 

Smith, M. Bentinck.— Chaucer’s deviations from his original 

. . are, to put it briefly, attempts at adapting an antico- 
medieval romance to the habit of thought prevalent in 14th 
century England . . . in accordance with the etiquette of a 
court of love—The Prologue and the Knight’s Tale (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1908) , p. Ixxxv. 

Hulbert, James R—The problem which Chaucer actually 
presents is . . . which of two young men, of equal worth and 
with almost equal claims, shall or should win the lady? .. . 
Perhaps Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale was becoming somewhat 
tired of courtly love —SP, XXVI (1929) , 380, 385. 

Hadow, Grace E.— (Chaucer) is learning how to tell a tale, 
and for the moment his interest (in the Knight’s Tale) lies in 
the tellng.—Chaucer and his times (London, 1930) , p. 76. 

Fairchild, H. N—The poem was conceived as a romantic 
story, and should be read as such. . . . Is it better to plunge 
into the turmoil of practical affairs, there to serve (God) in- 
directly . . . or to anticipate the joys of heaven by serving 
God directly in inactive and perhaps selfish contemplation of 
His goodness? The Knight's Tale may be interpreted as an 
attempt to grapple with this problem.—JEGP, XXVI_ (1927), 
285-286. 

French, Walter H.— The knights must be equal in important 
respects . . . (but Arcite was) the lover who preferred the 
battle-field and (Palamon) the lover who preferred the bower. 
—JEGP, XLVIII (1949) , 328. 

Frost, William.—The heroes are significantly differentiated 
from each other, and a valid preference between them is im- 


plied by the poem . . . , Palamon being the spokesman of the 
greater idealism. . .. Theseus, the dominant figure of the 
poem ... is the executant of destiny. . . . The view of the 


universe taken by the Tale is a tragic view.— RES, XXV 
(1950) , 293-299. 

Muscatine, Charles— Order, which characterizes the frame- 
work of the poem, is also the heart of its meaning. . . . All its 


2 While these passages refer to Troilus and Criseyde, their equal applicability 
to the Knight’s Tale seems evident. For realism in the latter poem, cf. Stuart 


Robertson, JEGP, XIV (1915), 226-255. 
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materials are organized and contributory to a complex design 
expressing the nature of the noble life. . . . The real moral 
issue in the poem (is concerned with order and the noble life as) 
bulwarks against the ever-threatening forces of chaos... . 
(Theseus) the central figure—PMLA, LXV (1950) , 919-929. 

Cowling, George H.—Its theme is honour amongst friends. 

Its subject is the rivalry of Palamon and Arcite. . . . Theseus 
. governs the issue of the conflict —Chaucer (New York, 
1927), pp. 153-154. 

Root, R. K— Theseus . . . is the motive power of the plot; 
his acts and decisions really determine the whole story. .. . 
The Knight’s Tale is preéminently a web of splendidly pictured 
tapestry —Chaucer and his poetry (Boston, 1922) , pp. 171-172. 

Dodd, William G.— Chaucer’s purpose in the Knight’s Tale, 
it is generally held, is to show the conflict between love and 
friendship (and) to show “that love ne lordshipe Wol noght, 
his thonkes, have no felaweshipe.”—Courtly Love in Chaucer 
and Gower (Boston, 1913) , p. 238. 

Manly, J. M—The story in Chaucer’s hands becomes pri- 
marily a presentation of the conflict between love and the 
closest conceivable bonds of friendship, in which, although love 
is for a time triumphant, the claims of friendship are finally re- 
asserted in the end.—Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer 
(New York, 1928), p. 541. 

Pratt, Robert A— When Chaucer finally wrote the Knight's 
Tale, he . . . treated it as courtly romance. ... Realizing 
that the outcome of the story largely depended on supernatural 
destiny, he made the characterization of his leading actors 
subservient to the narrative—PMLA, LXII (1947) , 613-615. 

Curry, Walter C—The real conflict behind the surface 
action of the story is a conflict between the planets, Saturn and 
Mars. . . . On the other hand, Chaucer is immensely and 
primarily interested in the forward action of his story and in 
the conflicting passions of his characters. . . . He has made 
of scientific astrology a handmaiden to his literary art. — 
Chaucer and the mediaeval sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 
120, 153-154. 

Tatlock, J.S. P— The Knight’s Tale is a brilliant romance of 
picturesque incident, with little and weak emotional interest. 
The subtle and perhaps only half-deliberate satire which 
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runs through the Knight’s Tale. . . .— Development and 
chronology of Chaucer’s works (Chaucer Society, Second 
Series, XX XVII; 1907) , pp. 67, 232. 

Patch, Howard R.— There is no intention here of creating 
a romance of chivalry, if in such literature passages at arms 
are of chief importance. Nor is the love affair stressed for its 
own sake so much as for the humor it reflects upon the heroes. 
With remarkably simple technique Chaucer’s story gives us 
the irony of youth, the irony of young men in their tremendous 
concern for a young lady; and the opportunity for dramatic 
reflections of that kind is what, I think, originally commended 
the plot to the special interest of the English poet.—On re- 
reading Chaucer (Harvard University Press, 1939) , p. 205. 

Robinson, F. N.—Some critics have been led, unjustifiably, 
to pronounce the Knight’s Tale a satire on chivalry or courtly 
love... . The Knight’s Tale would never have engaged, as it 
does, the sympathy of the reader if it had been written pri- 
marily as a discussion of such an academic problem (as Hulbert 
proposes) —Poetical Works of Chaucer (Boston, 1933), pp. 
5, 772. 

If it be surmised that these testimonies have been either 
trimmed or arranged with “ slidynge entente,” the reader has 
only to check original contexts to verify that Chaucer’s ob- 
jective has, to put it mildly, been subjected to a certain diver- 
sity of annotation. Whether one more critic accepts or rejects 
this or that remark about some trait in the Knight’s Tale is a 
matter of indifference, but, since Chaucer has been credited or 
charged with such various purposes, at least a modicum of 
clarification is in order. 

Chaucer always has two familiar rules or purposes in the 
Canterbury Tales: the more important is to tell a good story 
in accord with the literary climate of the day, and the other to 
blend it with the temper and prejudices of the given pilgrim- 
narrator. The successful formula appears again and again; the 
“verray parfit gentil knyght,® of his port as meeke as is a 
mayde,” provides an illustration as authentic as those of the 
Wife of Bath or the Pardoner.‘ It is therefore in keeping that, 





® Cf. Muriel Bowden, Commentary on the General Prologue of the Canterbury 
Tales (New York, 1948), pp. 44-49. 
“Or of the Man of Law: cf. Bernard I. Duffey, ELH, XIV (1947), 193. 
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in its narrative essentials, the Knight’s story shall cleave to the 
courtly line, the more so perhaps as this tradition is beginning 
to acquire a substantially antiquarian tinge by the time of 
Richard II. 

Chaucer’s repeated tinkering with Boccaccio’s Teseida re- 
flects his evident attraction to the Italian romance in courtly 
dress ready-made. While he ignored numerous elements in the 
plot and reworked the characterizations, it is still true for the 
Knight's Tale that the essential Arcita-Palemone story suited 
him well and that he was untroubled even by such ineptitudes 
as Pluto’s “ furie infernal ” (cf. Teseida, ed. Roncaglia, p. 259) . 
When Hulbert wonders in after-thought about Chaucer’s 
weariness with courtoisie, isn’t he qualifying needlessly his own 
vigorous case that the Knight’s Tale represents a reconditioning 
designed for late fourteenth-century tastes? 

In Troilus and Criseyde, Lewis finds (Essays and Studies, 
loc. cit., pp. 58-59) the “ very peculiar literary phenomenon of 
Chaucer groping back, unknowingly, through the very slightly 
medieval work of Boccaccio, to the genuinely medieval formula 
of Chrestien.” Later, in the Allegory of Love (p. 175) he 
observes that Chaucer’s adaptations from the Teseida in the 
Parliament of Fowls involve more omissions and alterations, 
“all in the medieval direction.” These comments suggest a 
ready analogue for the Knight’s Tale.° 

The Knight’s Tale makes room for several dilemmas which 
are typical of courtly debate, but apparently not yet grouped 
together as such, despite attempts to interpret the poem as 


* For examples of mediaevalization, cf. in Robinson’s edition the notes to vv. 
949, 983, 1024, 1033, 1315, 1347, 1636, 1660, 1761, 1785, 1995 (personified prayers) , 
2095, 2200, 3089. With respect to courtly formalism, if not necessarily to its 
allegorical accretions, stress on mediaevalization in Chaucer makes it easy to for- 
get that the Knight’s Tale and the Teseida are separated by less than half a 
century, and to infer too wide a gap in tenor between the two poems. But such an 
inference would be the reader’s fault, not Lewis’s: note, after all, his emphasis 
on Renaissance traits in Boccaccio. Parenthetically, it might be suggested that 
Chaucer’s so-called “ groping ” could be traced back beyond Chrétien to Guillaume 
de Poitiers, with whom as courtly writer and as poet Chaucer has something in 
common. A graduate student might sharpen his M.A. teeth on a comparative 
study of the two, to say nothing of a further essay on Criseyde and the 
heroine of the Roman de Flamenca. These parallels become the more inviting 
as one concentrates on first principles in “ Ovid misunderstood.” It is not for 
nothing that Lewis concludes his forty-page chapter on Chaucer with a reminder 
that “the wild Provencal vine has begun to bear such good fruit that it is now 
worth taming.” 
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some sort of composite jew parti: (1) The main problem of 
Emelye’s choice between the suitors. (2) “Who hath the 
worse, Arcite or Palamoun? That oon may seen his lady day by 
day, But in prison he moot dwelle alway; That oother wher 
hym list may ride or go, But seen his lady shal he nevere mo ” 
(vv. 1348-1352) ? (3) Should “ affeccioun of hoolynesse ” or 
“love as to a creature” have precedence? (4) Does the suitor 
who sees the lady first deserve priority? (5) Is love a “ gretter 
lawe than may be yeve to any erthely man”? 

The last four of these points are thrown in only for: good 
measure, and without benefit of Boccaccio, largely to spur along 
the Palamon-Arcite “ debate ” at the beginning, and partly per- 
haps as mediaevalizing coloration. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Chaucer cared who “ won” the argument, or that he 
was more interested than Emelye in taking actual sides. The 
essential always remains that love has no laws except those of 
courtoisie; subject to his formula, the Knight's Tale is suave 
narration and innocent merriment. With his customary un- 
concern about plot defects, why should Chaucer trouble him- 
self to revamp Boccaccio any more than he has? Why, for in- 
stance, should he abandon the Teseida where Palamon prays 
to Venus and Arcita falls from courtly grace by invoking Mars, 
an arrangement which after all resolves the story’s dilemma as 
comfortably as it preserves the Knight’s consistency with his 
code? As for his own view of courtoisie, Chaucer does not ask 
to be taken seriously here, any more than when he details the 
“loveris maladye of Hereos.” Although more guarded, Guil- 
laume de Lorris also has a probable tongue in cheek for courtly 
woes, at least in one similar passage (Roman de la Rose, vv. 
2535-2556) . 

The problem of mediaeval levity is still far from solved in 
French and English literature. For instance, Guillawme 
d’Angleterre, attributed to Chrétien and generally regarded as a 
pious cross between adventure romance and saintly atonement, 
tells of an eagle which scoops up the hero’s last besant (ed. 
Wendelin Foerster, vv. 883-887), only to return the holding 
intact after twenty-four years of non-profit trusteeship (vv. 
2849-2854). It is hard to imagine a Chrétien taking this 
seriously, yet only Gustave Cohen seems to have noticed any- 
thing (Chrétien de Troyes et son oeuvre [Paris, 1931], p. 105) . 
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Very few scholars have been interested in the lighter side of 
Aucassin et Nicolette (but cf. R. A. Pratt, PMLA, loc. cit., p. 
617), which likewise awaits detailed investigation in this 
respect. The obvious question is not the presence or absence of 
levity, but its amount and intent. The same is, of course, true 
for Chaucer. Whatever the measure of intended humor in the 
Knight’s Tale, it is necessary here to remember only that this 
element detracts in no way from the courtois objective of the 
poem. After all, fabiaux and goliardics were not the only non- 
dramatic vehicles for mediaeval wit. 

The planets and destinal forces do not affect the courtoisie 
as such any more than the comedy factor. As Manly points 
out while editing the Canterbury Tales (p. 543), Chaucer in- 
troduces the gods as a carefully studied motivation for the 
final demolition of Arcite. It may be recalled that in this he is 
not only following Boccaccio, but also catering to a favorite 
interest in his mediaeval audience. 

The characterization of Palamon and Arcite is a matter for 
artistry, over and apart from courtoisie, but consistent with it. 
Their characters and merits make no difference in the out- 
come of the Knight’s Tale, but only in the appeal of the nar- 
ration. Chaucer lets the reader choose between them if he 
must; but why strain at learned gnats to argue, for example, 
that they must be equalized? What devotee of cowrtoisie, or 
what devotee of Chaucer, should object if Palamon can seem 
self-pitying and sometimes petty, if Arcite seems more the 
honnéte homme, if neither one is always intended to seem 
realistic or even quite bright? Everything they do, except 
Arcite’s choice of Mars, follows the rules. 

If Palamon’s challenge to Arcite sounds more uncourtly than 
in the T'eseida, what of Lionel’s still more sudden attack on 
his ever-perspiring brother Bohort in the thirteenth-century 
Queste del saint Graal (ed. Albert Pauphilet, pp. 188-193) ? 
Only the voice of God could soften Lionel’s fury: Bohort, the 
hermit, and Calogrenant had failed hopelessly. In this romance 
of chevalerie célestienne, Lonel presumably lived by the courtly 
code; undoubtedly without knowing it, Chaucer had a good 
precedent. In any case, Palamon’s outburst finds no veto 
among the by-laws of Andreas Capellanus, whose “ system ” 
for love is at the moment more relevant to the narrator- 
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Knight’s preoccupations than the chivalric niceties of military 
combat. 

The suggestions in the preceding paragraphs have been 
prompted by publications which in each case profess that the 
Knight's Tale was written primarily with one among the 
following objectives: (1) to teach and portray courtly love, 
(2) to determine the more deserving of two equalized indi- 
viduals, (3) to resolve the issue of the active versus the con- 
templative, (4) to write of honor among friends, or, of the con- 
flict between love and friendship, (5) to analyze conflicting 
passions, (6) to align order, in a semblance of the noble life, 
against disorder and chaos, (7) to emphasize a tragic view of 
the universe, (8) to satirize a situation, (9) to set the bower 
over against the battle-field, (10) to tell a tale missis am- 
bagibus. All these objectives cannot prevail singly and at the 
same time co-exist. Yet from these few marginal notes it 
should be clear that there is no wish here to disparage the 
collective opinions quoted at the outset; many of them, as 
appraisals of actual results in the Knight’s Tale, are of course 
perfectly tenable. 

There need be no quarrel with the views cited from Lewis, Miss 
Smith, or Manly. As for Chaucer’s specific intention (s) , Lewis 
does not say that the didacticism (sentence and doctryne) 
is paramount, but it would be idle to deny that it is a factor 
in the poet’s thought and plan. With reference to Chaucer’s 
primary objective, however, it is impossible to reconcile all 
the remarks of Hulbert, Miss Hadow, Fairchild, Root, Dodd, 
Curry, Schofield, Tatlock, Patch, Frost, Muscatine, French, 
Marckwardt, and Robinson, either among themselves or with 
the three critics mentioned above. Only these disparities with 
their varied shadings can excuse the kind of review which I am 
attempting for the Knight’s Tale and which is intended as 
nothing more than a return to Chaucer. But some such re- 
turn is indispensable if his subtlety as a writer is not to be 
confused with his ease and directness of essential purpose. 

In seeking to explain this, why go beyond the unequivocal 
verses in the General Prologue and in the Host’s rejoinder to the 
Thopas story? Courtly love in the Knight’s Tale serves both 
doctryne (sentence) and solaas (murthe). At the same time, 
murthe and solaas are further enhanced by the narration proper, 
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together with the levity, the character contrast, destiny and 
the planets, descriptive features, and so on. Once the Knight’s 
doctryne, by way of Palamon’s fidelity to fine amour, is kept 
intact, Chaucer seems content to let the reader judge his 
seriousness about courtoisie in practice, as well as about the 
complementary minor details (courtly and otherwise) through- 
out the story. In fact, he implies once or twice that he is 
following “ olde stories” and “ olde clerkes,” almost as if to 
hint that his public need not be disquieted. Except for its last 
few stanzas, the purpose of Troilus and Criseyde has fortunately 
never been turned into a problem, yet here, as never in the 
Knight's Tale, Chaucer is at pains to justify himself for the 
uncourtly betrayal which forms the crux of the story (cf. Book 
V, vv. 1044, 1050, 1086-1099, 1772-1778) . A fortiori, then, as 
Root says (p. 169): “If we are to read the Knight's Tale in the 
spirit in which Chaucer conceived it . . . we must delight in 
the fair shows of things, and not ask too many questions.” 

Critics have referred many times to Chaucer’s seemingly 
anxious admonition near the end of the Troilus (Book V, vv. 
1789-1798) : 


But litel book, no makyng thow n’envie, 

But subgit be to alle poesye; 

And kis the steppes, where as thow seest pace 
Virgile, Ovide, Omer, Lucan, and Stace... . 
And red wherso thow be, or elles songe, 
That thow be understonde, God I biseche! 


High-handed substitution of Boccace for and Stace would leave 
metre and rhyme intact. Also, whether textually “falsed ” or 
not, this passage might be added to the Thopas retort and to 
GenPr 798 as further solid testimony—because Chaucer’s— 
concerning the manifest and undevious purpose of Troilus, and 
of the Knight’s Tale as well. Would Chaucer demur? 
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MANHOOD AND VALOR IN TWO SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDIES 


By Evcens M. Wart 


Plutarch, in the opening sentences of his life of Coriolanus, 
provides a valuable lead for the interpretation of several of 
Shakespeare’s soldier-heroes: 

Nowe in those dayes, valliantnes was honoured in ROME above 
all other vertues: which they called Virtus, by the name of vertue 


selfe, as including in that generall name, all other speciall vertues 
besides. So that Virtus in the Latin, was as muche as valliantnes.1 


The asumption that valor is an all-inclusive virtue, and hence 
the very emblem of manhood, appears here and there in the 
literature of all times and leads to the depiction of the cour- 
ageous soldier as the epitome of the noblest sort of man. Soldiers 
as different as the Red Cross Knight and Robert Jordan are 
held up for our admiration because their physical prowess is 
not only admirable in itself but symbolical of spiritual strength. 
Since bravery in battle is often closely allied to the most un- 
feeling cruelty, however, the soldier is often a confusing symbol 
whose ambivalence is suggested by the following comment on 
war and peace in Thomas Beard’s T'he French Academy (1602) , 
translated from the French of Pierre de la Primaudaye: 


For as he is pernitious that mooveth and continueth war onely to 
subdue his neighbours, to inlarge the borders of his Countrey, and 
to usurp other mens right, which savoureth more of brutishnesse, 
than of humanitie: so a long peace bringeth with it many discom- 
modities, making men insolent commonly through too great pros- 
peritie, as also nice, lavish, and effeminate, through aboundance 
of wealth and idlenes.? 


Thus, the soldier may avoid the danger of effeminacy only to 
incur the still greater danger of brutishness. Macbeth, as I 
shall suggest, makes this very error. 

Machiavelli’s praise of virtu, that uncompromising strength 
of mind and will essential to the successful prince, is a Renais- 


1 The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes, Tr. Thomas North. 
* Beard, op. cit., p. 703. 
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sance reflection of the Roman attitude noted by Plutarch. To 
the more conservative contemporaries of Machiavelli such an 
identification of force and virtue was repugnant, if not actually 
(along with the rest of his ideas) Satanic. The Machiavellian 
man, as he was usually conceived in France and England, had 
so little room in his nature for those virtues which should com- 
plement fortitude that his manhood was fatally reduced. One 
further illustration of the orthodox view is provided by Thomas 
Milles in a passage of The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne 
Times (1613) in which he objects to the popular degeneration 
of the concept of “ manhood or true valour” (as distinguished 
from “ meere and naked valiancy, or valour ”) : 


There are so many incivilities mingled with our Man-hood, that 
they simpathize rather with wild Goats, or the heat of Bulles; then 
with the reall excellencie of humaine Nature, which beeing the 
Image of the Divinitie, figures unto us another kinde of strength 
and courage, then that which is proper to brute Beasts onely.* 


True manhood is a comprehensive ideal, growing out of the 
familiar Christian concept that man is between the beasts and 
the angels in the hierarchy of creation. To be worthy of this 
station a man must show more than the physical valor which 
characterizes the soldier and traditionally distinguishes the male 
of the species. 

The complex and confusing relationship of valor to manhood 
in Macbeth and in Antony and Cleopatra is the subject of this 
study. In these plays Shakespeare presents the problem directly 
because, in each case, it confronts the hero, but the full signi- 
ficance of his presentation can best be appreciated by turning 
first to some of the earlier plays where the problem is adum- 
brated. The limitations of “ meere and naked valiancy ” are 
implied in the treatment of such characters as Richard III 
and Iago, whose valor is matched only by their villainy. In a 
far more sympathetic group of characters valor is accompanied 
by ambition, which is recognized as a sin to which the soldier 
is peculiarly tempted. Thus Ventidius refers to ambition (with 
perhaps unconscious irony) as “the soldier’s virtue,” * and 


5 Milles, op. cit., p. 260. 
* Antony and Cleopatra, III, i, 22-3. All references to Shakespeare’s plays are 
to the one-volume edition of G. L. Kittredge, Boston, etc., 1936. 
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even Othello, whose soldierly virtues are never explicitly im- 
pugned, is made to say: 


Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! (III, iii, 349-50) 


In Julius Caesar distrust of the ambitious soldier is again under- 
lined, and a further point is made through the characterization 
of Brutus, the idealistic revolutionary, for when he has died 
tragically on his own sword, Antony praises him not only for 
his lack of personal ambition, but for the gentleness which 
tempered his courage: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all. 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 

He, only in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’ (V, v, 68-75) 


The final emphasis falls on the mixture of elements in the char- 
acter of one who was not merely brave but worthy of that 
ultimate praise, “ This was a man!” 

It has not been sufficiently emphasized that Hamlet becomes 
a prey to a fatal confusion of physical valor with manhood. 
Early in the play we see that he thinks of his father, “ the 
valiant Hamlet,” whose ghost urges him toward bloody revenge, 
as “a man, take him for all in all” (I. ii, 187). More revealing 
is Hamlet’s equation of conscience and cowardice when he has 
begun to detest himself for not executing his revenge (III, i, 
83). Here moral awareness is treated as effeminacy, and a 
perverted ideal of manhood begins to take shape. Finally, in 
the famous soliloquy of Act IV, Scene iv, Hamlet presents 
inaction as bestial, whereas he associates “ godlike reason ” 
with the “ divine ambition” of that gloriously active soldier, 
Fortinbras. What Hamlet admires in him is unreasoning 
courage, but we should be wary of accepting this Roman identi- 
fication of valor and virtue. When reason is used to discredit 
reason and glorify a sort of honor which consists in taking a 
bloody revenge, we must realize that the hero’s conception of 
manhood has become seriously confused: to be a man means 
to have thoughts that are bloody or “ nothing worth.” 
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In Macbeth, more clearly than in Hamlet, there is an explicit 
contrast between two ideals of manhood. Macbeth is a soldier 
whose valor we hear praised throughout the play. To the 
“bleeding Sergeant” he is “brave Macbeth,” to Duncan 
“ valiant cousin, worthy gentleman ”’; Ross calls him “ Bellona’s 
bridegroom.” To be courageous is to be “ manly,” as the soldier 
understands that word, and hence at the end of the play, when 
Macduff reveals the fatal circumstances of his birth, Macbeth 
says that the news has “ cow’d my better part of man,” to which 
Macduff replies, “ Then yield thee, coward” (V, viii, 18, 23). 
After the death of the hero physical valor is given final emphasis 
in a speech of Ross to Siward: 


Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. 
He only liv’d but till he was a man, 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought 
But like a man he died. (V, viii, 39-43) 


In all these comments there is implied one ideal—the soldier’s, 
or as Plutarch says, the Roman’s ideal—of what it is to be a 
man. Lady Macbeth clearly subscribes to it when she urges 
her husband to “ screw his courage to the sticking place.” In her 
speeches she makes explicit the contrast between the sexes 
which underlies this concept of manhood. To strengthen her 
resolve she appeals to the spirits to “ unsex me here ”: 





Come to my woman’s breasts 
And take my milk for gall.... (I, v, 48-9) 


She fears that Macbeth has too much of the “ milk of human 
kindness,” and he himself says to her, 
Bring forth men-children only; 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. (I, vii, 72-4) 


Thus not to be a man is to be effeminate. 

In this same scene, however, Macbeth introduces another 
antithesis—that of man and beast. When Lady Macbeth taunts 
him for his cowardice, he replies, 


Who dares do more is none. (I, vii, 46-7) 
I dare do all that may become a man. 
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That Lady Macbeth understands his implication is clear from 
her scoffing question: 


What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? (I, vii, 47-8) 


The important point is that Macbeth’s distinction rests, as we 
van see from his soliloquy at the opening of the scene, upon his 
awareness of the moral nature of man. His mental torment 
grows out of the conflict between the narrow concept of 
man as the courageous male and the more inclusive concept 
of man as a being whose moral nature distinguishes him from 
the beasts. The first is that debased ideal of manhood censured 
by Milles, while the second is the “ reall excellencie of humaine 
Nature ” based on “ another kinde of strength and courage, then 
that which is proper to brute Beasts onely.” 

Shakespeare keeps the two concepts before us throughout 
the play. The pangs of Macbeth’s conscience after the murder 
(note his inability to say “ amen”) are no more than effeminate 
or childish fears to Lady Macbeth (II, ii). In urging his hired 
assassins to the murder of Banquo, Macbeth echos his wife, 
contrasting patience and piety with the manhood necessary to 
perform the bloody deed (III, i). When Banquo’s ghost brings 
on Macbeth’s “ fit,” Lady Macbeth asks him, “Are you a 
man?” And then: 

O, these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. ... 

What, quite unmann’d in folly? 


(III, iv, 63-5, 73) 


Macbeth says, “ What man dare I dare” (IIT, iv, 99). 

In the puzzling scene (IV, ii) in which Malcolm tests 
Macduff, Macbeth’s formidable antagonist is established as the 
exact antithesis of the sort of man Lady Macbeth admires. 
When Malcolm accuses himself of all Macbeth’s sins, Macduff 
demonstrates his “ truth and honor ” by his horrified rejection 
of Malcolm, and thus reveals the moral qualifications of “ true ” 
manhood. Then, when Ross tells him of the murders of Lady 
Macduff and of his children, Macduff appears so overwhelmed 
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by grief that Malcolm says to him, “ Dispute it like a man.” ° 
His reply is most significant: 
I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things were 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on 

And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee! Naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. (IV, iii, 220-7) 


Macduff is a complete man: he is a valiant soldier, ready to 
perform “ manly ” deeds, but is neither ashamed of “ humane ” 
feelings nor unaware of his moral responsibilities. This com- 
bination is emphasized in his next speech, where he shows 
clearly that his admirable sensibility does not make him 
womanish: 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes 

And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle heavens, 

Cut short all intermission. Front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 

Within my sword’s length set him. If he scape, 

Heaven forgive him too! (IV, iii, 230-5) 


Malcolm’s comment is: “ This tune goes manly.” 


The development of Macbeth’s character is a triumph for 
Lady Macbeth’s ideal, for conscience is stifled, and Macbeth, 
like Hamlet, becomes increasingly “ bloody, bold and resolute.” 
His deliberate decision, against the dictates of his better judg- 
ment, to be a “ man” in this narrow sense of the word is one 
of the most important manifestations of the evil which domi- 
nates. the entire play: to his subjects Macbeth now seems a 
devil: Shakespeare’s insistence upon this narrowing of char- 
acter is also a commentary on Macbeth’s ambition. In “ the 
swelling act of the imperial theme,” the hero becomes fatally 
diminished. The final stage of the development is revealed in 
Macbeth’s speeches at the time of Lady Macbeth’s death. Here 
we are confronted by the supreme irony that when she dies, 


5 Malcom’s speech is sometimes interpreted to mean “Contend with your 
sorrow,” but since he has just urged Macduff to express his sorrow (11. 209-10), 
it seems more likely that he means “Avenge yourself like a man.” In both 
interpretations manliness is equated with courage. 
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tortured by the conscience she despised, Macbeth is so perfectly 
hardened, so completely the soldier that she wanted him to be, 
that he is neither frightened by the “ night-shriek ” nor greatly 
moved by the news of her death. Death has no meaning for 
him, and life is 
a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. (V, v, 26-8) 


Though Macduff’s announcement that he was “ untimely 
ripp d ” from his mother’s womb causes Macbeth to falter, he 
dies a courageous soldier, and hence, according to that narrower 
definition, “like a man.” It is appropriate that his death is 
immediately followed by the last statement of the soldierly 
standard of values in the tribute Ross pays to Siward’s son: 
** Like a man he died.” But on the battlefield is Macduff, who 
is even more of a man—a soldier who fights only in a good 
cause, and in whose nature valor is not the sole virtue. 

Following the lead of Plutarch, Shakespeare presents Corio- 
lanus as another soldier-hero whose narrow concept of manhood 
brings on tragedy. Valor he has in abundance, and on the 
battlefield he is supreme, but he is utterly lacking in the 
qualities necessary for success in peacetime or those which con- 
stitute “ the reall excellencie of humaine Nature.” ° Volumnia’s 
good counsel destroys him because his narrowness and rigidity 
do not admit of change. 

A more complicated version of the problem of valor and man- 
hood is presented in Antony and Cleopatra, where a great deal 
of the richness of the play derives from the conflicting inter- 
pretations of Antony’s character. Does he fall from his former 
greatness because of his indulgence in Egyptian revels, or does 
he rise through Cleopatra’s influence to greater heights than 
those he attained before? Most critics would agree that both 
interpretations are implicit in the play, but while some empha- 
size Antony’s moral lapse, others seem almost to discount it in 
their eagerness to show the importance of the values symbolized 
by Egypt. In determining where the emphasis should fall it is 
helpful tc reconsider Antony’s situation with the problems of 
Shakespeare’s other soldier-heroes in mind. Antony is not the 





®For an extended treatment of Coriolanus’ limitations, see Paul A. Jorgensen, 
“ Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, Elizabethan Soldier,” PMLA XLIV, 221-5. 
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same sort of soldier as Macbeth or Coriolanus, but the inter- 
pretation of the hero’s character again rests on an antithesis of 
a broad and a narrow concept of human nature—in this case 
on the opposition of Cleopatra’s ideal to Caesar’s. 

At the beginning of the play Antony’s great reputation, like 
Macbeth’s, is based on soldierly achievement. But Antony has 
neglected his duties as a general to devote himself to the love 
of Cleopatra. By Roman standards his conduct is effeminate, as 
Caesar makes clear when he says: 


From Alexandria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel; is not more man-like 
Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Plotemy 
More womanly than he.... (I, iv, 3-7) 


Caesar’s reminiscence of the Antony of former times (I, iv, 54- 
71) glorifies the soldier toughened by hardship and in so doing 
sets forth Caesar’s ideal for Antony. This admiration for mas- 
culine courage and scorn for feminine softness recall Lady 
Macbeth, but since Caesar, unlike her, bases his preference on 
the conventional disapprobation of excessive passion and failure 
to exert reasonable control, the audience is apt at this time 
to accept Caesar’s judgment and deplore the influence of the 
woman who has made a lover of such a fine soldier. 

Cleopatra, who enters talking of love, does not accept the 
antithesis of lover and soldier. Her reference to the “ demi- 
Atlas of this earth, the arm / And burgonet of men ” (I, v, 23- 
4) shows that her ideal for Antony includes, without em- 
phasizing, the virtues of the courageous soldier. He must be 
this and much else as well, and all to a superlative degree. Her 
grandiose imagination makes Cleopatra scorn Caesar’s conven- 
tional censure of excesses which she finds becoming to Antony 
(as others find her passions and fits becoming to her). Thus 
the characteristics which adulterate the Antony of Caesar’s 
military ideal serve to round out the heroic figure in the mind 
of Cleopatra, for whom Antony is not merely a soldier but a 
“man of men” (I, v, 72). 

The fact remains that Cleopatra’s opinion of Antony appears 
eccentric and unsound when compared to Caesar’s reasoned 
objections. Nevertheless, Shakespeare presents Caesar and 
Antony in such a way as to throw some doubt on the validity 
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of Caesar’s point of view. On the one hand Caesar, the emblem Ww 
of self-control, appears as a Machiavellian schemer whose St 
clever egotism alienates the sympathy of the audience, while b. 
on the other hand Antony’s excesses are made more acceptable fe 

by their clear relation to his bounty, praised by all, and to his 
capacity for love—‘ There’s beggary in the love that can be 0} 
reckon’d ” (I, i, 15). In this contrast Caesar shrinks as Antony tl 
grows. , tc 
The problem of Antony’s character is not settled so easily, rer 
however, for there are moments in the play in which Antony A 
fails by any standard that can be set up. The fiasco of Actium C 
is such a moment. The Roman appraisal of the situation is ( 
given in Canidius’ words, th 
So our leader’s led, T 


And we are women’s men. (III, vii, 70-1) 


where the antithesis of manliness versus effeminacy is clearly . 
recapitulated. Enobarbus, somewhat later, states it in terms of 
soldier versus lover: ! 
The itch of his affection should not then Ww 
Have nick’d his captainship.... (III, xiii, 7-8) of 
But the nadir of Antony’s fortunes is indicated still more cer- be 
tainly in Scarus’ comment that Antony’s manhood has violated 
itself (III, x, 22-4) and in Antony’s abject admissions: 
I have fled myself, .. . I have lost command... . (III, xi, 
7,23) Such censure as this cannot be attenuated by attributing 
it to any special point of view. ia 
Though Antony’s failure at this moment is indisputable, one or 
cannot be quite sure that it is entirely due to Cleopatra’s fo 
“magic.” There is no doubt that she gave him bad advice and oe 
jeopardized the outcome of the battle by her precipitate de- a 
parture, but the responsibility for the fatal decision to fight at “a 
sea was Antony’s, and the chief effort of Cleopatra was to rouse a 
him from inaction. When she chides him for his negligence he 


replies: Cc 
A good rebuke, 

Which might have well becom’d the best of men... . ae 
(III, vii, 26-7) se 


Her influence, then, is not exclusively feminizing; here as else- 
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where in the play her ideal for Antony includes that of the good 
soldier, and her treatment of Caesar’s messenger after the 
battle of Actium (III, xiii) suggests that Antony’s abysmal 
failure in battle has shaken her faith in him. 

The central problem remains the validity of Cleopatra’s, as 
opposed to Caesar’s, ideal. Doubtless the most serious charge 
that could be leveled at Cleopatra is that she causes Antony 
to go contrary to his true nature, to “ flee himself.” In this 
connection one should recall the soothsayer’s warning that 
Antony’s demon or spirit is overpowered in the presence of 
Caesar and comes into its own when Antony is far from Caesar 
(II, iii). The fortune-teller’s insight suggests the possibility 
that Antony is more himself with Cleopatra than with Caesar. 
This hint, added to the evidence of Cleopatra’s behavior before 
and after Actium, must lead to the refutation of the charge that 
she causes Antony to violate his true nature. The truth is more 
closely approximated by the contrary assumption that Cleo- 
patra’s ideal for Antony is what a psychologist would call full 
self-realization. Such an interpretation is supported by her 
words to Antony when, after hearing of her cordial reception 
of Caesar‘s messenger, he rages at her, sends the messenger to 
be whipped, and promises to fight again: 


That’s my brave lord! ... 
. .. since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. (III, xiii, 176, 186-7) 


The incident is a good illustration of the paradox of Antony’s 
character. Here is the Antony of excesses which neither Caesar 
nor the average Elizabethan could condone, which yet mark 
for the spectator, as for Cleopatra, the essential vitality of the 
man. They are as much a part of him as his impulsive gener- 
osity, to which they form a logical complement. They are neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad. Thus the Antony of Caesar‘s 
imagination, the successful general who has reasonably elimi- 
nated from his life his Egyptian revels, is an impossibility, as 
Cleopatra is well aware. To say this is not to justify Antony’s 
actions but to suggest that his tragic flaw is not precisely 
sensuality nor effeminacy but a lack of judgment the conse- 
quences of which are his downfall and his greatest triumph. 
No attentive reader of Antony and Cleopatra has missed the 
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persistent images of greatness associated with the character of 
Antony. Toward the end of the play the greatness of his sensual 
excesses gives way to increasingly dramatic examples of great- 
ness of mind. Now magnanimity was regarded as one of the 
supreme virtues a man might possess, and if we turn again to 
The French Academy we see that magnanimity was considered 
the ideal accompaniment of valor: 


Although the vertue of Fortitude bee never perfected without 
Magnanimitie (which is as much to say, as Generositie or nobleness 
of hart) as that which undoubtedly is comprehended under the 
first part of Fortitude, which Cicero calleth Magnificence, or a doing 
of great and excellent things, yet notwithstanding it seemeth that 
this word Magnanimitie carrieth with it some greater and more 
particular Emphasis. . . .7 


The phrase “ noblenes of hart ” could well be applied to Antony, 
as could several sections of the following passage, in which a 
further definition of maganimity is attempted: 


Now concluding our present discourse, we learne that true and 
perfect Magnanimitie and Generositie is invincible and inexpugn- 
able, bicause upon this consideration, that death is the common 
ende of mans life, and that happy passage to life everlasting, she 
despiseth it altogither, and maketh lesse account thereof than of 
bondage and vice: sustaining also with a great and unappalled hart, 
most cruell torments, not being mooved thereby to do any thing 
that may seeme to proceede of the common weakenes and frailtie 
of man nature. Further we learne that this vertue maketh him that 
possesseth hir, good, gentle, and curteous, even towards his greatest 
enimies, against whom it suffreth him not to use any covin or 
malice, but keepeth him alwaies within the limits of equitie and 
justice: causing him further to make choice of and to finish all 
honest matters of his own will, and for their love, not caring at 
all for mortall and corruptible things, that hee may wholie appre- 
hend and take hold of those things that are divine and eternall.® 


Only in the last two acts of the play does Antony fully 
become what Cleopatra has always known he might be. The 
difference between her insight and the world’s miscomprehen- 
sion is underlined in her greeting: 


O infinite virtue, com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? (IV, viii, 17-8) 


* Beard, op. cit., p. 273. 8 Ibid., p. 282. 
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Magnanimity, or “ noblenes of hart,” obliterates the antithesis 
of soldier and lover, for the death of Antony is a powerful 
testimony not only to the greatness of his love for Cleopatra, 
but also to his great courage: 


... that self hand 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. (V, i, 21-4) 


So far is this final action from weakness or effeminacy, that it 
inspires Cleopratra to put aside womanish fears (“ My resolu- 
tion’s plae’d, and I have nothing / Of woman in me” V, ii, 
237-8) and die “ after the high Roman fashion.” In the poetry 
of her dying speeches there is a magnificent synthesis of the 
exalted love and courage which both hero and heroine finally 
achieve. Antony is influenced as strongly as is Macbeth 
(though with radically different results) by the ideal of the 
woman he loves. It remains to suggest that Cleopatra’s ideal 
is far more inclusive than Caesar’s, and inspires Antony to 
attain the “ reall excellencie of humaine nature, which beeing 
the Image of the Divinitie, figures unto us another kinde of 
strength and courage, then that which is proper to brute 
Beasts onely.” 


Yale University 











JOSEPH HALL AND JOHN MILTON 
By Avuprey CHEw 


When John Milton was engaged in pamphlet controversy, he 
was neither restrained in his language nor genteel about mud 
slinging. Bishop Joseph Hall was one victim against whom he 
carried out his threat to send “home his haughtinesse well 
bespurted with his owne holy-water.” The controversy began 
when Milton attacked Hall for his pamphlet Episcopacy by 
Divine Right, a pamphlet defending the Church of England 
position against the attacks of Smectymnuus. It was a semi- 
official pamphlet which had been read and approved by Laud. 
Milton went to the defense of his friends with his Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrants Defence, against Smectymnuus 
and, later, An Apology against a Pamphlet call’d A Modest 
Confutation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant against 
Smectymnuus. Doing everything he could to defame Hall’s 
character, he was forced, as a result, to defend his own; and it 
is more than amusing to hear these two grave gentlemen each 
accusing the other of spending his afternoons in the bordello. 

Milton attacked Hall from every angle that seemed to offer 
any opportunity for criticism or ridicule. As a theologian, he 
attacked his arguments. As a man, he attacked his morals. As 
a fellow writer, he ridiculed at length his prose style, his tooth- 
less satires, and his imaginary voyage, the Mundus Alter et 
Idem. In spite of all their quarrelling, however, the non-political 
attitudes of the two men—looked at separately and dispassion- 
ately—often seem to the modern reader as much alike as 
different. They were, after all, products of the same time— 
though Hall was thirty-four years older than Milton and, 
correspondingly, more conservative. To compare their opinions 
about the same or similar subjects is often to find that they 
thought the same things, or to discover that Hall the Anglican 
could be more strait-laced than Milton the Puritan, or to 
realize that an opinion of Milton’s which displeases us was 
really the conventional attitude of the age. 

Hall is helpful as someone whose ideas can be used to measure 
the originality of Milton’s thinking because Hall was not a 
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particularly original thinker; his strong point was his ability 
to express what other people liked to hear. Again and again 
his opinions turn out to be merely those of the moderate 
Protestant group to which he belonged. He was sympathetic 
with many of the opinions that we tend to classify as Puritan— 
though often they belong merely to the general Christian 
tradition. A comparison of some of the ideas on which he and 
Milton both expressed opinions can, therefore, highlight the 
extent to which an educated and urbane—even though radical— 
Puritan might truly differ from a moderate Anglican. The 
first two sections of the paper will deal mainly with likenesses, 
the third section with differences. 


1 


It was in their ideas of personal conduct that Hall and 
Milton most nearly agreed; and when they differed, it was 
often the Anglican who was more puritanical than the Puritan. 
Each of them, because of his chosen profession—Hall as a 
minister, Milton as a poet—set up for himself a much stricter 
standard of behavor than the ordinary Christian would have 
considered necessary. But in general they both agreed in 
espousing the Christian-Classical Renaissance code of conduct 
(sometimes called puritanical) which can be found in Spenser 
and in many another sixteenth-century moralist. In general, 
for instance, they agreed with what Spenser had said about 
the necessity of temperance in the indulgence of passion or 
pleasure—yet Hall was slightly closer than Milton to the 
rigidity of Spenser.t Though Hall talked much about the 
necessity of preserving “an even disposition of the heart,” 
asking, “indeed, wherein stands the use of wisdom, if not 
in tempering our pleasures and sorrows?” his word tempering 
often meant controlling more than it meant searching for the 
golden mean. He felt safest about his passions when he could 
so “hold them down and keep them bare, that their very 


1 For discussions of Spenser’s views see: Viola B. Hulbert, “‘ A Possible Christian 
Source for Spenser’s Temperance,” SP, XXVIII (1931), 184-210; H. S. V. Jones, 
“The Faerie Queene and the Mediaeval Aristotelian Tradition,’ JEGP, XXV 
(1926), 283-298; F. H. Padelford, “The Virtue of Temperance in the Faerie 
Queene,” SP, XVIII (1921), 334-46. 
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impotency and remissness shall afford me security.” * Milton, 
more Aristotelian, less fearful of emotion, considered that the 
appropriate amount of passionate reaction to any given situ- 
ation should depend on the stimulus. The degree of love should 
depend on the intrinsic worth of the object and similarly the 
degree of hate on the intrinsic hatefulness. “In the proper 
regulation of hope and fear, the cause, the object, and the 
degree of excitation are chiefly to be considered.” * When it 
‘ame to the passion of anger, however, both men agreed. Anger, 
on occasion, might be a laudable passion. Using St. Paul as 
his authority, Hall said that “if a man can be so cool, as, 
without any inward commotion to suffer God’s honour to be 
trod in the dust, he shall find God justly angry with him for 
his want of anger.” * Hall stipulated, however, that anger be 
not too long, nor “ too intense and vehement while it lasts.” ° 
Milton writes that “ in anger, we are to consider the motive for 
the passion, its degree, and duration.” ° Their agreement that 
anger might occasionally be required not necessarily includes 
an agreement about the specific occasion of anger, for in one of 
his attacks on Hall Milton states that “true and lively zeale 
is customably disparag’d with the terme of indiscretion, bit- 
ternesse, and choler.” ? 

Pleasure, like passion, is to be indulged temperately; for Hall 
and Milton both followed the standard Protestant teaching * 
that total abstinence from pleasure, fleshly or otherwise, was 
as contrary to God’s desire as over-indulgence. Hall, in his 
dislike of any form of extremism—whether Catholic or Brownist 
—discourses at large in an academic defense of pleasure.’ 
Milton, too, pointed out that Heaven 


disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.?° 


2? The Works of Joseph Hall, ed. Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863), VI, 4, 216; 
VII, 457, 541-2. 
® Christian Doctrine, Columbia Milton, XVII, 203, 207. 
* Works, VI, 437. 
5 Ibid., pp. 438, 440. 
® Op. cit., p. 209. 
7 An Apology against Smectymnuus, Columbia Milton, III, 281-2. 
8 See M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanian (Chicago, 1939). pp. 427-8, 437. 
® See Works, I, 14; II, 506; V, 135, 389; VI, 216-18, 390-400. 
10 Sonnet XXI. See also Paradise Lost, TX, 235-43. 
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“No mortall nature,” he said, “ can endure either in the actions 
of Religion, or study of wisdom, without sometime slackning 
the cords of intense thought and labour: which lest we should 
think faulty, God himself conceals us not his own recreations 
before the world was built.”** Even education was in part 
“to be won from pleasure it self abroad; In those vernal seasons 
of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an 
injury and sullenness against nature not to go out and see her 
riches, and partake in her rejoycing with Heaven and Earth.” 
All of this, of course, presumed that pleasure was being treated 
as a recreation only, not as an end in itself. Though pleasures, 
Hall said, were “ meet relaxations to a mind over bent, and a 
body tired with honest and holy employments,” yet the true 
Christian “hates to turn pastime into trade; not abiding to 
spend more time in whetting than till his edge be sharp.” * 
God “ hath indulged to us a lawful freedom, not a wild licen- 
tiousness.” '* As Milton put it, the proper attitude was that of 
one who “ of those delights can judge, and spare to interpose 
them oft.” *° 

Though Milton and Hall agreed on the principle of the golden 
mean in the indulgence of pleasure, Milton, the Puritan, actually 
looked more kindly on the pleasures of sense than did Hall, the 
Anglican. Though neither would ever have approved of rolling 
“with pleasure in a sensual stie,” the suspicious eye with which 
the lady in Comus regarded all pleasure is usually more charac- 
teristic of Hall than of Milton. Hall was afraid of the dangers 
of pleasure and could not help feeling that a little of what he 
considered to be Catholic austerity might not be a bad idea.**® 
He warns his readers constantly against the sorceress pleasure 
who might turn men into swine.’ In this “ spiritual warfare 
of ours,” he said, “ we must not only stir up our courage and 
endeavours to resist and vanquish temptations, but we must 
bend our utmost care upon the prevention and removal of 


11 T'etrachordon, Columbia Milton, IV, 85. 

12 Of Education, Columbia Milton, IV, 290. 

18 Works, VI, 407-8; VII, 168, 596. 

14 Tbid., VI, 401-3, 406-7, 411; VII, 458. 

15 Sonnet XX. See also The Reason of Church Government, Columbia Milton, 
III, 239-40. 
1° Works, V, 11, 385-6, 387. 
17 Ibid., V, 36, 154, 206, 312, 626, 681; VI, 30-2, 178-9, 412-3; VII, 9; X, 149. 
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whatsoever in our apparel, carriage, diet, recreations ” may give 
assistance to the enemy.** Where food was concerned he warned 
against over-indulgence either in quantity or in quality. He re- 
garded feasting as a danger both to the body and to the soul.’® 
He bemoaned the “ vain Apician-like gluttony ” of those who 
forgot that “ the end of food is to sustain nature ” and indulged 
themselves in “ that curiosity of mixture, whereby not the eye 
and the palate, but the scent also must be feasted.” *° Milton, 
on the other hand, was much less stern. Though he too insisted 
on due nourishment, not gluttonous delight,” ** agreeing that 
nature did not intend men to be “ riotous with her abundance,” 
part of his objection was based on the consideration that rioting 
by the privileged few would result in want for the many.” He 
was not, like Hall, afraid of enjoying the taste of his food. He 
had Eve prepare her lunch for Raphael with care 


’ 


What choice to chuse for delicacie best, 

What order, so contriv’d so not to mix 

Tastes, not well Joynd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.** 


Milton himself, when inviting Lawrence to supper, pleasantly 
anticipated, 


What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attick tast, with Wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Lute well toucht, or artfull voice 

Warble immortal Notes and Tuskan Ayre? *4 


Neither Hall nor Milton objected to wine in moderate quantity. 
Hall, in fact, defends its use at length, but both men were 
agreed in condemning excessive drinking.” 

Milton’s somewhat less stringent attitude toward pleasure is 
again revealed on the subject of the stage. Hall, who sneered 
at “ idle and scurrilous playbooks,” had little use for the theatre, 


18 Ibid., V, 546. 

1° Tbid., II, 459, 534; VI, 282, 389, 567; VII, 169-70; X, 159-60. 

2° Tbid., II, 459; V, 203, 345-6; VI, 405; IX, 556; X, 419, 423-4. 

21 Paradise Lost, XI, 530-4. 

22 See Comus, lines 761-78. 

28 Paradise Lost, V, 333-6. 

*4Sonnet XX. 

25 See Hall, Works, I, 259; II, 255; V, 11, 344, 377; VI, 588; Milton, Tetrachordon, 
Columbia Milton, IV, 132. 
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certainly not for the contemporary theatre,?* but Milton— 
though he admitted that “the corrupting influence of the 
theater ought to be eliminated,”’—used the dramatic form for 
the expression of some of his most serious ideas, prefacing his 
play with a vindication of tragedy in general “ from the small 
esteem, or rather infamy, which in the account of many it 
undergoes at this day.” Moreover, he indicated in his Common- 
place Book that his approval of plays extended to their pro- 
duction on the stage, saying, 


It does not follow that it is necessary to abolish altogether the 
performance of plays. This on the contrary would be quite sense- 
less; for what in the whole of philosophy is more impressive, purer, 
or more uplifting than a noble tragedy, what more helpful to a 
survey at a single glance of the hazards and changes of human 
life? 27 


Where the pleasures of love were concerned, both men’s 
statements were pretty much in line with standard Protestant- 
Puritan doctrine.** Though they condemned the excesses of 
lechery and voluptuousness,”® they would not allow virginity 
to be considered a higher state than matrimony *° so long as 
the rule of temperance was observed. Hall said: “ Meats are 
for the preservation of man; marriage acts for the preservation 
of mankind: neither of them without some carnal delight; 
which yet, if by the bridle of temperance it be held to the 
proper and natural use, cannot be termed lust.” ** Milton’s 
attitude is, of course, similar. 

In general the two men agreed in their blanket condemnation 
of luxury and self-indulgence. When reflecting on the lessons of 
history, Hall remarked, 


2° Works, V, 10. 

27 Columbia Milton, XVIII, 207. 

28 See C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 1936); William Haller, “ Hail 
Wedded Love,” ELH, XIII (1946), 79-97; and William and Malleville Haller, “ The 
Puirtan Art of Love,” Huntington Library Quarterly, V (1941-42), 235-72. 

2° See Hall, Works, I, 540; Il, 551; III, 264; VI, 402; Milton, An Apology 
against Smectymnuus, Columbia Milton, III, 306; Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, op. cit., III, 370; Of Reformation in England, op. cit.., III, 52-3. 

8° See Hall, Works, I, 257; II, 218, 301; VI, 395; Miiton, Paradise Lost, IV, 741- 
75; History of Britain, Columbia Milton, X, 173-4, 306; Christian Doctrine, op. cit., 
XVII, 217. 

*1 Works, VI, 275-6, 410, 414-5. 
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That which the historian observed in the course of the world, that 
abundance begets delicacy and animosity; that again, quarrels, and 
vastation and war; and from thence grows poverty; is no less true in 
the particular state of the soul. If we be rich and high fed, we 
grow wanton and stomachful, and apt to make war with Heaven, 
till we be taken down again with affliction.*? 


It is the same observation that Michael made to Adam when he 
showed him a preview of the degenerate future: 


Those whom last thou sawst 
In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits, but of true vertu void; 
Who having spilt much blood, and don much waste 
Subduing Nations, and achievd thereby 
Fame in the World, high titles, and rich prey, 
Shall change thir course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 
Surfet, and lust, till wantonness and pride 
Raise out of friendship hostil deeds in Peace. 
The conquerd also, and enslav’d by Warr 
Shall with thir freedom lost all vertu loose 
And fear of God, from whom thir pietie feign’d 
In sharp contest of Battle found no aide 
Against invaders; therefore coold in zeale 
Thenceforth shall practice how to live secure, 
Worldlie or dissolute, on what thir Lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy; for th’earth shall bear 
More than anough, that temperance may be tri’d: 
So all shall turn degenerate, all deprav’d, 
Justice and Temperance, Truth and Faith forgot.** 


In addition to their condemnation of luxury, both men felt that 
there was a certain spiritual value in affliction. As a trial sent 
from God it should be borne with patience. Hall said: “ Crosses, 
unjustly termed evils, as they are sent of him that is all 
goodness; so they are sent for good, and his end cannot be 
frustrate.” ** Milton said: 
Who best 
Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who first 
Hath well obey’d.* 


82 Ibid., VI, 367, 418; VIII, 76. 

*8 Paradise Lost, XI, 787-807. See also The First Defence of the English People, 
Columbia Milton, VII, 285-7. 

84 Works, VI, 20. See also Ibid., I, 108, 113; II, 327; III, 304; V, 642-3; VI, 20, 
39-40, 96-8, 573-4, 586; VII, 7-8, 216, 473-4, 575-6. 
°° Paradise Regained, III, 194-6. 
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In addition to agreeing on the necessity of tempering their 
passions and their pleasures, both men agreed with general 
Protestant teaching that it is the Christian’s duty to live in 
the world, not to withdraw to the desert. Each one could, on 
occasion, sing the praises of solitude.*° But their usual attitude 
was conveyed by Milton’s expressed hatred of a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue and by Hall’s statement that “to sequester 
ourselves from the company of the world, that we may depart 
from their vices, proceeds from a base and distrusting mind.” ** 
Both felt it their duty, as spiritual leaders, to communicate to 
the rest of society the results of their own meditations. Hall 
said: 


Though it be most easy and safe for a man, with the Psalmist, to 
commune with his own heart in silence; yet it is more behoveful to 
the common good, for which, both as men and Christians, we are 
ordained, that those thoughts, which our experience hath found 
comfortable and fruitful to ourselves, should, with neglect of all 
censures, be communicated to others. The concealment whereof, 
methinks, can proceed from no other ground but either timorous- 
ness or envy.*® 


Milton would jump in even more forcefully, saying, “ I could 
not to my thinking honor a good cause more from the heart, 
then by defending it earnestly, as oft as I could judge it to 
behoove me, notwithstanding any false name that could be 
invented to wrong, or undervalue an honest meaning.” °° 


Q 


In general, Hall and Milton concurred in their notions of 
personal conduct; they also agreed, more than one might expect, 
in their opinions about wives and children. The answer is, of 
course, that they were both reflecting fairly standard Protestant 
opinion. Sometimes it is stated that Milton’s low valuation of 
women resulted largely from his personal experience; but Hall, 
if one dare believe his own statements, had a long and happy 
married life, and yet he held many of the same views. Milton 


36 See Hall, Works, II, 422; X, 150-1; Milton, Comus, lines 372-84. 

37 Works, VII, 516. Cf. Ibid., II, 341, 393; VI, 283; and Edwin Greenlaw, “A 
Better Teacher than Aquinas,” SP, XIV (1917), 196-217. 

88 Works, VII, 486. 

8° An Apology against Smectymnuus, Columbia Milton, III, 281-2. 
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is sometimes blamed by the modern reader for his failure to 
idealize women. Perhaps we idealize him too much and hope 
that since he was modern in so many of his opinions he should 
have been ahead of his time in this one too. He was not, 
though he was somewhat better than average. Since tradition 
had already placed him in the dominant male position, there 
was no particular reason why he should want to introduce 
equality into the- domestic scene. As a religious person he 
quite likely considered the courtly love tradition immoral, for 
he speaks scornfully of 
Serenate, which the starv’d Lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.*° 
Both Milton and Hall agreed that except under very unusual 
circumstances a man had a right to rule in his own home and 
to expect perfect, unquestioning obedience. Both he and Hall 
commented on the story of Vashti (whose crime had been— 
like Bianea’s in The Taming of the Shrew—to refuse to come 
when called). Shakespeare’s Kate had preached: 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And when she is forward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 
What is she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? *! 
In a similar manner Hall said of Vashti: 
It is not for a good wife to judge of her husband’s will but to execute 
it. Neither wit nor stomach may carry her into a curious inquisition, 
into the reasons of an enjoined charge, much less to a resistance; but 
in a hoodwinked simplicity she must follow whither she is led, as 
one that holds her chief praise to consist in subjection.*? 


Milton agreed, saying, 


The same Spirit relates to us the cours which the Medes and 
Persians took by occasion of Vashti, whose meer denial to come at 
her husbands sending lost her the being Queen any longer, and set 
up a wholsom law, that every man should beare rule in his own 
house. And the divine relater shows us not the least signe of 
disliking what was done; how should he? ** 


4° Paradise Lost, IV, 769-70. 

“7 'V, ii, 155-60. 

*2 Works, II, 256-7. See also Ibid., p. 602; V, 543. 

48 Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Columbia Milton, III, 475-6. See also 
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Both conceded that in unusual cases there might be exceptions 
to this rule of inferiority—in those rare instances in which the 
wife exceeded “ her husband in prudence and dexterity, and he 
contentedly yeeld, for then a superior and more naturall law 
comes in, that the wiser should govern the lesse wise, whether 
male or female.” ** This is Milton. Hall says: “Surely the 
soul acknowledgeth no sex, neither is varied according to the 
outward frame. How oft have we known female hearts in the 
breasts of men; and contrarily, manly powers in the weaker 
vessels! It is injurious to measure the act by the person, and 
not rather to esteem the person for the act.” *° Such instances 
of true superiority were, however, rare. Generally when women 
were to be found taking on men’s duties they had usurped them. 
In his description of the country of Viraginia in his Mundus 
Alter et Idem Hall satirized such an upsetting of the proper 
order.*® Milton in the History of Britain spoke only scornfully 
of men who permitted themselves to be ruled by women.*’ 
Husbands were to be rulers, however, not tyrants. Both 
Hall and Milton followed liberal Protestant teaching in their 
insistence that wives and children be handled with consider- 
ation, not treated like servants. The husband, said Hall, should 
make “ a wise use of his just inequality; so remembering himself 
to be the superior, as that he can be no other than one flesh.” *° 
“Man is not to hold her as a servant,” said Milton, “ but 
receives her into a part of that empire which God proclaims 
him to, though not equally, yet largely, as his own image and 
glory: for it is no small glory to him, that a creature so like 


Tetrachordon, op. cit., pp. 76-7, and the Christian Doctrine, Columbia Milton, 
a, Ie. 

** Tetrachordon, Columbia Milton, pp. 76-7. 

*° Works, I, 497. Cf. Ibid., II, 218. 

*° Ibid., X, 448. 

*? Columbia Milton, X, 60, 62, 67-8. Both men were reflecting the general Pro- 
testant point of view. See F. M. Padelford, “ The Women in Spenser’s Allegory 
of Love,” JEGP, XVI (1917), 80-1; James E. Phillips, Jr., “The Woman Ruler 
in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene.’” Huntington Library Quarterly, V (1941-2), 233-4, 
and “ The Background of Spenser’s Attitude Toward Woman Rulers,” op. cit., pp. 
31-2; C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (New York, 1917), p. 
147; and Edward S. Le Comte, “ Milton’s Attitude Towards Women in the History 
of Britain,” PMLA, LXII (1947), 977-83. 

*® Works, VII, 172. See also Ibid., I, 260-1, 316; III, 90; V, 538-9; Knappen, 
Tudor Puritanism, pp. 453-5; and Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 205-6, 208-9, 226-7. 
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him, should be made subject to him.” *® It was similar in 
the case of children. Though Hall considered disobedience in 
a child a “foul and unnatural ” sin,®° he urged parents not to 
be unreasonable in their demands, not to force children into 
distasteful marriages.** Milton went even one step farther, 
saying, 

As for the custome that some parents and guardians have of forcing 
mariages, it will be better to say nothing of such a savage in- 
humanity, but only thus, that the Law which gives not all freedom 
of divorce to any creature undu’d with reason so assasinated is next 
in cruelty.®? 

On the question of divorce it could not be expected that the 
conservative Hall should take so advanced a position as Milton. 
Though he agreed with current liberal doctrine that marriage 
should be grounded on liking as well as on economic and social 
considerations, saying that choice should be made not by 
“ weight, or by the voice, or by the hue of the hide, but for pure 
affection grounded upon virtue,” ** he still could not condone 
the idea of divorce granted purely because of incompatibility. 
He is horrified by Milton’s recommendation of this ground for 
separation: “ Woe is me! to what a pass is the world come, 
that a Christian pretending to reformation, should dare to 
tender so loose a project to the public!” °* Nonetheless, he 
was somewhat closer to the general Puritan point of view on 
divorce—which was somewhat more liberal than the Anglican— 
than he was to the strict orthodox Anglican position. For he 
thought that divorce and remarriage should be permitted on 
the grounds of desertion, as well as on those of adultery. 


3 


Though Hall and Milton agreed on many points, it has not 
been my intention to imply that they had not very real grounds 


*° Tetrachordon, Columbia Milton, IV, 76. 

5° Works, I, 492. See also Ibid., p. 304; IT, 450-1. 

51 Tbid., I, 264-5, 406; VII, 367, 370, 380-82. Cf. Haller, “ Hail Wedded Love,” 
p. 84; “ The Puritan Art of Love,” pp. 255-6; and Wright, Middle Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England, pp. 205-6, 208-9. 

52 Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Columbia Milton, TI, 422. 

°° Works, VII, 172. 
54 Tbid., VII, 371. See also Ibid., I, 271; III, 94-5; IV, 167; V, 632-3; VII, 371. 
58 Tbid., VII, 375-8. Cf. Powell, English Domestic Relations, pp. 86-7. 
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for disagreement; I have merely been trying to indicate that the 
differences between a Puritan and an Anglican (an Anglican 
whose opinions were sufficiently orthodox for him to have 
been chosen the semi-official defender of episcopacy) were 
not differences about manners and morals. A courtier and a 
Puritan tradesman, I think, might have differed about such 
matters, not two strict-thinking men who took seriously their 
Renaissance education in the ideals of conduct. Their real 
differences resulted partly from their disparate temperaments, 
partly from a clash of opinion about the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the system. It is entirely likely that Milton would 
have launched into an attack on the character of any opponent 
in a controversy. It is also possible that Hall annoyed him in 
particular because Hall was not a particularly black example 
of an Episcopal bishop. Had he been actually guilty of the 
moral depravity of which Milton accused him, his arguments 
would have been much easier to confute by Milton’s vilifying 
method. 

Hall had in his youth been a potential Puritan. His sym- 
pathies lay in that direction, his college at Cambridge had been 
the mother of many Puritan leaders; even as a bishop he 
occasionally got into trouble with Laud for being too tolerant 
of Puritan preachers in his diocese. He had never, however, 
been the schismatic sort of Puritan; and with age and promotion 
he had become increasingly conservative. Milton objects that 
though Hall “ would seem not to have joyn’d with the worst,” 
he yet kept “ alooff off from that which is best.” He himself, 
he said, agreed with Savanarola, who complained “ that while 
hee endeavour’d to reforme the Church, his greatest enemies 
were still these Lukewarm ones.” ** It was his belief “ that feare 
and dull disposition, lukewarmenesse & sloth are not seldomer 
wont to cloak themselves under the affected name of modera- 
tion, then true and lively zeale is customably dispareg’d with 
the terme of indiscretion, bitternesse, and choler.*’ For it was 
not so much that Hall was an Anglican bishop that annoyed 
Milton as the fact that he tried to sit on the fence. “I am, 
and profess to be,” Hall said, “ as the terms stand, on neither; 
and yet of both parts: I am for the peace of both, for the 


56 Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence, Columbia Milton, III, 125. 
57 An Apology for Smectymnuus, Columbia Milton, p. 281. 
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humor of neither. How should the mortar or cement join the 
stones together if it did not lie between both? ” If only everyone 
else could be like-minded, “ we should not have such libellous 
presses, such unquiet pulpits, such distracted bosoms.” °* 

Even if the two men had agreed perfectly about the end to 
be reached, they would still have quarreled about the means. 
Hall would have wanted to change things slowly, to preserve 
old institutions in hopes that they would cleanse themselves of 
impurities. Milton tended to prefer the clean sweep and the 
new start. Hall’s purely literary work was mainly satirical, an 
attempt to make men turn from their new-fangled follies to the 
virtuous ways of their fathers. Milton could see no virtue in 
Hall’s satires, believing that he attacked the wrong people, 
complaining that he aimed his blows too low. Hall tried to 
preach the virtue of being content with what you have and who 
you are. Milton—when attacking Hall, at any rate—gave the 
impression that bishops and kings were the only proper objects 
of satire. 

The fundamental difference between the two men can be 
seen clearly in their attitude toward free inquiry. Milton was 
much more willing than Hall to let men expose themselves to 
dangerous ideas. Hall did not trust the average man to dis- 
criminate, either about religious ideas or about political ones. 
He himself was not one who believed that essential truth was 
complicated. From his point of view the truths necessary to 
salvation were “neither many nor obscure.” Any occasional 
puzzling over abstruse questions which had to be done should 
be left to “ professors and licentiates in divinity” *’ The pre- 
sumption of “ ignorent and unlettered men” who had taken it 
upon themselves to interpret “the most obscure scriptures ” 
was resulting in “ infinite mischief.” °° Even scholars should 
beware of engendering strife in their quibbles over hidden and 
minor details, lest this itch should “end in a smart.” * Not 
only was it dangerous to the public peace for the man in the 
street to concern himself with problems above his understanding, 
such meddling might be perilous to that man’s soul. By reading 


58 Works, V, 517. 

5° Tbid., VI, 628, 630. 
®° Tbhid.. VII, 589-90. See also Ibid., II, 323; V, 318; VI, 515; VII, 471-2, 634-5. 
61 Ibid., V, 202-3. See also Ibid., VI, 455, 629. 
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Popish books and the like before learning to recognize propo- 
ganda, many had “ taken poison ere they know what milk is.” 
It might even be wise, Hall thought, to take a leaf from these 
Popish books and forbid the sale and even the sight of such 
infectious authors.” He wished there might be “a general 
interdiction of this lawless licentiousness of the press,” confin- 
ing it “to none but necessary, safe and orthodox discourse.” * 
More than anything else he longed for peace, begging his con- 
temporaries, “ For God’s sake, for the Church’s sake, for our 
own souls’ sake, let us all compose ourselves to peace and 
love.” * 

Milton termed such an attitude “ feare and dull disposition, 
lukewarmenesse & sloth.” Though he had no more real faith 
than Hall in the intellect of the unlearned vulgar, he opposed 
censorship because he feared its result would place obstacles 
in the way of “ such as evidently were born to study, and love 
lerning for it self.’°* Even though Milton’s opposition to 
official censorship did not go so far as to make him lift all 
barriers to human inquiry,” he still preferred to leave the 
individual free to make his own mistakes. Of those “ who 
perpetually complain of schisms and sects, and make it such a 
calamity that any man dissents from their maxims,” he said, 
“<'Tis their own pride and ignorance which causes the dis- 
turbing who neither will hear with meaknes, nor can convince, 
yet all must be supprest which is not found in their Syntagma. 
They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who 
neglect and permit not others to unite those dissever’d peeces 
which are yet wanting to the body of truth.” ” 

These differences between Hall and Milton over the question 
of who should be allowed freedom to search for truth can be 
explained partly as politics. Hall was defending a system which 
had to be supported by a belief in authority. Milton was 


®2 Tbid., V, 11-12. 

%3 Ibid., VI, 644-6. 

° Tbid., V, 15, 182. 

°° Areopagitica, Columbia Milton, IV, 323-4. 

°° Raphael will only satisfy Adam’s desire for “knowledge within bounds ” 
warning him to temper his desire for information as he would his desire for food 
(Paradise Lost, VII, 115-30). Michael tells him that the sum of knowledge is to 
learn to obey the will of God (Ibid., XII, 577-87). Christ belittles Classical learn- 
ing (Paradise Regained, IV, 288-330) . 
°7 Areopagitica, Columbia Milton, IV, 323-4. 
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attacking that system. In the main Hall was talking about 
truth as it related to church government. When the question 
was simply of truth in a vague general sense, he could, on 
occasion, sound as idealistic as Milton. We remember Milton’s 
description of truth as she 


came once into the world with her divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape most glorious to look on: but when he ascended, and his 
Apostles after him were laid asleep, then strait arose a wicked race 
of deceivers, who as that story goes of the #gyptian Typhon with 
his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hew’d her lovely form into a thousand peeces, and scatter’d 
them to the four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends 
of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gather- 
ing up limb by limb still as they could find them.** 


And we may be surprised to find Hall using a similar figure: 


Truth ofttimes must be fetched by piecemeal out of divers branches 
of contrary opinions. For it falls out not seldom, that truth is, 
through ignorance or rash vehemency, scattered into sundry parts, 
and like to a little silver melted amongst the ruins of a burnt house 
must be tried out from heaps of much superfluous ashes.°° 


Nor was Hall, any more than Milton, one to disparage learning. 
He mentions, rather, the disrepute into which it had fallen in 
degenerate modern times.” “ The slothful worldling will rather 
take up a falsehood for truth,” he said, “ than beat his brain to 
discern truth from falsehood.” 

Both Milton and Hall were agreed, likewise, in the limits 
they assigned to the search for truth. Both accepted the 
standard Puritan teaching“ that not knowledge for its own 
sake but knowledge as it led to the attainment of virtue should 
be the end. Adam’s sin, so Hall said, was not his desire for 
knowledge, for an increased knowledge of the world, which aimed 
at an increased appreciation of the workmanship of God, was a 
wholly admirable thing.’* Adam sinned in desiring speculative 


°° Op. cit., pp. 337-8. 
6° Works, VII, 531. See also Ibid., V, 176-7. 

7 See Works, VIII, 143; IV, 537-8; Virgidemiarum, II, ii, iv, vi. 
71 Works, V. 176-7. 

72 See Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, pp. 476-8. 

78 Works, 11, 311-12; VI, 49-50, 58, 509-10. 
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rather than experimental knowledge.* Milton’s opinion was 
similar. He permitted Raphael to tell Adam only that 
which best may serve 
To glorifie the Maker, and inferr 
Thee also happier.” 


Both Milton and Hall viewed without alarm the changing 
heavens which the new astronomy was revealing, for they did 
not consider it within man’s power to arrive at the real truth. 
Milton’s Raphael said: 


To ask or search I blame thee not, for Heav’n 
Is as the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learne 
His Seasons, Hours, or Days, or Months, or Yeares: 
This to attain, whether Heav’n move or Earth, 
Imports not, if thou reck’n right, the rest 
From Man or Angel the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets to be scann’d by them who ought 
Rather admire.”® 


Raphael was merely preaching the same lesson as Hall who 
raised his eyebrows over the speculations of astronomers and 
asked, “What if there be no element of fire?” He chose 
“rather to wonder at that strange philosophy than to wrangle 
about it.” 77 Man, by his very nature, could never hope to know 
the real answers.”* Though as a man his best faculty was reason, 
he should realize that as a Christian his best faculty was faith, 
that faith began where reason ended. If reason in its criminal 
pride were to encroach upon the bounds of faith, the result 
might be infidelity and the loss of heaven.” 

All these points of agreement, however, were outside the field 
of controversial politics. As soon as Milton and Hall came near 
questions that affected church or state government, they im- 
mediately began to differ. Hall opposed anything which he 
thought might bring revolution closer. On principle, for in- 


74 Works, I, 15-16. 

™ Paradise Lost, VII, 115-17. 

76 Paradise Lost, VIII, 66-168. 

77 Works, VIII, 338. . 

78 Ibid., VI, 540-1. Cf. Ibid., VI, 619-20; VIII, 24. 

7° Tbid., I, 16; II, 298-9, 382; V, 160; VII, 265, 440, 473; X, 137. 
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stance, he opposed change and novelty. “ The old way, saith 
the prophet, is the good way: every novelty carries suspicion in 
the face of it ... if it be the great and glorious style of God, 
that in him is no shadow by changing; surely those well settled 
churches and states come nearest to his perfection that alter 
least.*° Milton, naturally, took quite the opposite stand: 


Error supports Custome, Custome count’nances Error. And these 
two between them would persecute and chase away all truth and 
solid wisdome out of humane life, were it not that God, rather then 
man, once in many ages, cals together the prudent and Religious 
counsels of Men, deputed to represse the encroachments, and to 
worke off the inveterate blots and obscurities wrought upon our 
minds by the suttle insinuating of Error and Custome.** 


Though Hall was perfectly willing to agree that the existing 
system of government might have faults which should be 
purged, he still maintained that the system was a good one, 
in fact, the only right one. In the ideal society, as he saw it, 
the individual was definitely subordinated to the system. 
Strongly emphasizing the principle of degree, he insisted that 
every creature had its preordained place and its preordained 
duties... Imbalance resulted when any man attempted to 
move from his proper position, when mean men desired to be- 
come great lords, or when great lords neglected to perform the 
duties of their position..* Always he emphasized the necessity 
of putting country above self.** Milton did not, of course, 
admire worldly ambition or preach pure self-interest any more 
than Hall. Satan’s ambitious desire to move up in heaven had 
been the original cause of present trouble. The anti-episcopal 
pamphlets crackle with sneers at ambitious bishops. Never- 
theless, Milton’s way of looking at the individual in society 
would, if followed, lead to a loosening of class distinctions. For 
though he would have agreed that every man had an assigned 
place and duties to perform, he would not have agreed that 


6° Ibid., V, 515. Cf. Ibid., V, 301; VI, 113-4. 

8! The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Columbia Milton, III, 368. See also 
The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, op. cit., IV, 18. 

82 See Works, II, 382; VI, 562-3; VII, 484, 524, 533, 585, 592, 625; IX, 529; X, 
26, 179. 

8% Ibid., V, 99; VII, 592, 596; VIII, 152; X, 171-2; Virgidemiarum, III, iii; 
IV, ii. 
84 Works, I, 490; II, 239, 258; VI, 71, 636-7; VII, 50, 69, 463. 
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the place assigned by society should necessarily be equated 
with the place assigned by God. “ Magnanimity,” he says, 
“is shown, when in the seeking or avoiding, the acceptance or 
refusal of riches, advantages, or honors, we are actuated by a 
regard to our own dignity rightly understood.” From the 
Bible he gives examples of persons, like Joseph, who have 
properly risen in the social scheme. Conversely, he says, pride 
comes when a man values himself without merit, or more highly 
than his merits deserve.** Vague terms like “ dignity rightly 
understood ” are much more likely to lend support to ambition 
than a firm insistence that a man belongs in the condition to 
which he was born. Hall believed that if every individual would 
busy himself to fill the place in which society had put him, he 
could not fail to be as happy as he ought. Milton thought that 
if the individual members were happy, society as a whole could 
not fail to be happy. It is interesting that each can use the 
same metaphor to illustrate a different conclusion. Hall: 


When the head and members unite their thoughts and endeavours 
in the centre of the common good; the head to devise and command, 
the eyes to see, the ear to hear, the palate to taste, the heart to 
move, the bellows of the lungs to blow, the liver to sanguify, the 
stomach to digest, the guts to export, the hands to execute, the 
tongue to talk for the good of this natural commonwealth of the 
body; all goes well and happily; but if any of these parts will be 
gathering to themselves, and obstructions grow within, and mutin- 
ous distempers arise in the humours, ruin is threatened to the whole. 
If either the superior miscommand or the inferiors disobey, it is an 
affront to peace.*®® 


Milton: 


A Commonwelth ought to be but as one huge Christian personage, 
one mighty growth, and stature of an honest man, as big, and 
compact in vertue as in body: for looke what the grounds, and 
causes are of single happines to one man, the same yee shall find 
them to a whole state, as Aristotle both in his ethicks, and politiks, 
from the principles of reason layes down; by consequence therefore, 
that which is good, and agreeable to monarchy will appeare soonest 
to be so, by being good, and agreeable to the true wel-fare of every 
Christian, and that which can be justly prov’d hurtful and offensive 
to every true Christian will be evinced to be alike hurtful to mon- 
archy: for God forbid, that we should separate and distinguish the 


85 Christian Doctrine, Columbia Milton, XVII, 241, 243, 247. 
** Works, V, 222-3. 
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end, and good of a monarch, from the end and good of the 
monarchy, or of that, from Christianity.*? 


Again the two men differed somewhat in their opinion of what 
constituted a great man. Hall followed the usual Renaissance 
procedure “* of seeing him as one who was born great but who 
had to justify his position by worthy action.*’ Milton’s notion 
is more radical: “ He alone deserves the appellation of great, 
who either achieves great things himself, or teaches how they 
may be achieved; or who describes with suitable dignity the 
great achievements of others.” °° Hall thought a king should 
come to the throne only because he possessed the hereditary 
right to it. The question of qualification for the job should not 
enter into the picture.’ Milton declared: “ There is no right 
of succession by the law of nature, no king by the law of nature 
except him who excels all the rest in wisdom and courage: and 
all kings else are such by force or faction, contrary to nature, 
being fit rather to be slaves.”®? 

Hall defended the hierarchical system on the most idealistic 
grounds. If he told the poor to be content with their lots and 
to submit, he likewise admonished the rich, “ Let there be no 
grinding of faces, no trampling on the poor . . . no swallowing 
of widows’ houses, no force, no fraud, no perjury, no perfidious- 
ness.” ** Though he put kings above human law, he made them 
all the more subject to heavenly law and maintained that since 
a king must be following his God-directed conscience, obedience 
to him could in no way conflict with obedience to God. As a 
defender of the divine right of kings Hall considered absolute 
monarchy to be the best form of government, democracy the 
worst."* The difficulty was that though he defended the ideal 
monarchy, he provided no means for adjusting the unideal 
actuality. Though he would not condone a king who might 
put private ends above public, he insisted that redress could 


87 Of Reformation in England, Columbia Milton, III, 37-9. 

®8See H. S. V. Jones, Spenser Handbook, p. 287; Alexander C. Judson, 
“Spenser's Theory of Courtesy,” p. 134. 

5° Works, VI, 28, 99, 298; VII, 446; Virgidemiarum, IV, iii. 

°° Second Defence of the English People, Columbia Milton, VIII, 95-7. 

*! Works, II, 4. 

°2 The First Defence of the English People, op. cit., VII, 273. 

°3 Works, V, 230-1. 
°4 Works, I, 341; V, 147, 329, 341; IX, 19. 
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come only from God and that the affliction must be borne by 
the people as a punishment for past misdeeds.*® Milton, with 
his greater emphasis on the good of the individual, came to 
regard the free commonwealth as the best form of government. 
“ Free Commonwealths,” he said, “ have bin ever counted fittest 
and properest for civil, vertuous and industrious Nations, 
abounding with prudent men worthie to govern: monarchie 
fittest to curb degenerate, corrupt, idle, proud, luxurious 
people.” *’ He always considered the king subject to human 
law, insisting that punishment for a royal transgression should 
be the same as that for a crime committed by any other male- 
factor.” “ If God be said to give a people into slavery whenever 
a tyrant prevails over the people, he argued, why ought he not 
as well be said to set them free whenever the people prevail 
over a tyrant?” ** 

In other words, Milton could imagine a justifiable revolution; 
Hall could not. From Hall’s point of view civil war could 
never be a just war. “ Only kings are the public justicers of the 
world,” he said.”’ If private men make war, “ They are traitors 
and not soldiers.” *” Than civil war, “ nothing under heaven 
{is} more ghastly and dreadful . . . nothing that doth so nearly 
resemble hell.’°* Milton judged civil war and foreign war by 
the same standards. 


Who knows not that there is a mutual bond of amity and brother- 
hood between man and man over all the world, neither is it the 
“english Sea that can sever us from that duty and relation: a 
straiter bond yet there is between fellow-subjects, neighbours, and 
friends; But when any of those doe one to another so as hostility 
could doe no worse, what doth the Law decree less against them, 
then op’n enemies and invaders? or if the Law be not present, or 
too weake, what doth it warrant us to less then single defence or 


°5 Tbid., I, 243-4, 350; II, 149, 168-9. 

°° Brief Notes, Columbia Milton, VI, 160. See also A Readie and Easie Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth, op. cit., pp. 119, 120, 130. 

"7 See Eikonoklastes, op. cit.. V, 170, 186; The First Defence of the English 
People, op. cit., VII, 75, 221, 379-81; The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, op. cit., 
V, 8-12, 50-51. 

°8 The First Defence of the English People, op. cit., VII, 181. Cf. Ibid., p. 75 
and The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, op. cit., V, 21. 

°° Works, V, 67-8. 
10° Works, V, 67. 

101 Works, VII, 52-3. See also Ibid., V, 629; VI, 660; X, 149. 
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civil warr? and from that time forward the Law of civil defensive 
warr differs nothing from the Law of forren hostility.1°” 


Finally, the difference between Hall’s ideal of a society in 
which wholeness was the important thing and Milton’s em- 
phasis on society with the individual as the starting point is 
reflected in their varying ideas of liberty.°* Hall said that the 
good man is free; “he doth what he will; for he wills what 
God wills, and what God would have him will.” *°%* As Hall saw 
it, God would naturally will man to preserve the fixed order of 
things. Milton’s liberty to “ utter and to argue freely according 
to conscience,” Hall would classify along with the “ drunken 
liberty ” of slanderers, the “ profane liberty of atheous swag- 
gerers,’ and the “disloyal liberty of those rebellious spirits 
which despise government.” *”° Not the conscience of the indi- 
vidual but “ God’s book is the true magna charta, which enacts 
both king and people their own.” *°* Milton, unlike Hall, did 
not belittle criticism of established custom by calling it license; 
if an institution or custom did not seem to him reasonable, he 
thought it should be abolished. He did not, however, advocate 
anarchy. As he saw it, the check which the free man must keep 
over himself was even more strict than outside regulations 
would be. Where Hall idealistically left the king subject only 
to his own conscience, Milton would do the same for every 
good Christian. When Milton found that every man was not 
capable of ruling himself in this way, his scorn was bitter. 

But this is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs; 
That Bawle for freedom in their senceless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry libertie; 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good. 


“ Know,” he said, “that as to be free is precisely the same 
thing as to be pious, wise, just and temperate, careful of one’s 
own, abstinent from what is another’s, and thence, in fine, 
magnanimous and brave—so, to be the opposite of these, is the 


102 The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, Columbia Milton, V, 21, 31-2. 

108 Ror a full discussion of Milton’s ideas on liberty see Arthur Barker, Milton and 
the Puritan Dilemma (Toronto, 1942). 

104 Works, V, 397. 

105 Works, V, 394, 396. 

196 Works, V, 395. 
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same thing as to be a slave.” *” “For Liberty hath a sharp 
and double edge, fit only to be handled by Just and Vertuous 
Men, to bad and dissolute, it becomes a mischief unweildy in 
their own hands.” *” 

Both men were defending ideals which they were never likely 
to see in actual operation. Politically it might be said that Hall 
was looking back toward the Middle Ages, Milton forward 
toward nineteenth-century liberalism. Each did his best to 
express what he thought was wrong with the world. Neither 
agreed with the other about the cause or the cure. It was not 
that one was black and the other white, or even that one was 
entirely mistaken and the other entirely correct. But the fact 
that each had the highest motives was not likely to make 
either forgive the other any sooner. Meanwhile they went on 
running their daily lives after much the same fashion, trying 
to control their passions, to moderate their pleasures, and to 
rule their households justly. Anyone trying to surmise, merely 
on the basis of personal conduct, which was the Puritan would 
have had difficulty making a distinction. 


Mills College 


107 Second Defence of the English People, Columbia Milton, VIII, 249-51. 
1°8 Character of the Long Parliament, Columbia Milton, XVIII, 253-4. See also 
The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, op. cit., V, 1-2; Comus, line 1018. 











JOHN RICH AND THE FIRST COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRE 


By Howarp P. Vincent 


As the founder of pantomine on the English stage, as one 
of the greatest Harlequins in theatre history, and as the 
producer, under pressure, of the Beggar’s Opera, John Rich 
has established firmly his place in theatrical annals. Among 
the most illustrious of his achievements was the building of 
the first Covent Garden Theatre, a feat which is the concern of 
this paper. 

The history of the first Covent Garden Theatre has been told 
by Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham.’ A large body of detailed informa- 
tion may now be added to his account to make it more com- 
plete. Our information comes from the records in Chancery of 
litigation btween John Rich and Edward Shepherd,” the con- 
tractor who constructed the building. The law troubles arose 
when Rich, angry at defects appearing in his splendid new 
building, hastened to court to prevent Shepherd from collecting 
his final payments on the playhouse until the building con- 
tract had been satisfactorily fulfilled. The subsequent litiga- 
tion was voluminous—and revealing; the bills and replications, 
long and repetitious even for Chancery, are packed with 
abundant, though biased, details from both plaintiff and de- 
fendant, so that although no depositions have as yet turned up, 
a coherent story of the actual circumstances may be con- 
structed. 

John Rich’s little theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields had served 
him well ever since his father, the notorious Christopher Rich, 
had built it in 1714, but the success of the Beggar’s Opera, 1728 
and following, and the unabated popularity of his pantomimes 
convinced him that he needed a new, a larger building. Ac- 
cordingly, on 16 March 1731, Rich “ with an intent to build on 
the Ground . . . a Theatre or Playhouse,” leased from the 
Duke of Bedford for a term of sixty years “One piece or 


1 Annals of Covent Garden Theatre (London, 1906), I, 24 ff. 
? Wyndham gives the name as James Shepherd. 
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parcell of Ground containing by Estimation from East to 
West One hundred and Twenty feet of Assize little more or 
less Situate, Lying and being in the parish of Saint Paul Covent 
Garden.” The land was “on the North Side of the Angle of 
Covent-Garden Great Piazza or Portico.” * 

The land procured, John Rich issued subscription proposals 
for this project. He offered fifty shares at £300 a share: £100 
payable on signing the proposal, the second £100 payable on 
Lady Day 1732, and the final £100 due whenever the theatre 
was finished. Upon receiving the final payment for each share, 
Rich’s preresentatives, Christopher Cock and Benjamin Hoare, 
were to assign to the subscriber for a term of 61 years one- 
fiftieth part in the theatre. The subscribed agreed to lease his 
share to Rich for a term of 61 years less one month. For this 
lease the subscriber would receive two shillings each acting 
night and a pass to all performances.‘ 

Rich next visited Edward Shepherd, architect and builder in 
Hanover Square. They came immediately to an oral agree- 
ment ® so that Shepherd might begin construction pending 
the formal, legal signing of the articles of agreement, to be 
drawn up by Rich’s lawyers. Rich confessed to Shepherd that 
he was a “Stranger to building,” so that he “hoped that 
“dward Shepherd would act like a man of honour.” * Shepherd, 
Rich said, accepted the contract, his “ chiefe View in under- 
taking the building of the said Theatre was to servé your Orator 
[Rich] (for whom he profest great friendship) and not any 
designe of Gaine save that of reputation.” 

The articles of Agreement signed by Rich and Shepherd on 
3 June 1731 contained careful stipulations concerning not only 
the quantity and quality of the materials to be used, but also 
the manner in which they were to be put together.” Shepherd 


C11 2662/1, Bill of John Rich, sworn 15 March 1733. 

* Ibid. 

5 C11 2732/81, Bill of Edward Shepherd, sworn 3 May 1734. 

®C11 2262/1, Bill of John Rich. 

7™*Erect and build a Theatre with all and every the appurtenances and Con- 
veniencys thereunto properly appertaining with the best of Materialls and Work- 
manship and according to the Demensions in the plan or Sections thereunto annexed. 
... And (among other things) That the Stage the front and Side boxes Gallarys and 
Benches should be finished in as good a manner in all respects as those at the 
Theatre in Lincolns Inn feilds (Except the Lineing of the boxes and Seat Covering 
History Painting Gilding and Glasses which were not to be done by the said 
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contracted to finish the theatre by St. Michael’s day, 1732. 
Rich agreed to pay £5600 in the following manner: 


1 — £1000 when the brickwork had been carried up as high as 
the stage floor, and notice of such work had been left in 
writing at Rich’s house, the money to be paid within six 
days. 

2— £1000 when the brickwork was carried up high “ as the first 
Gallery floor (commonly called Eighteen penny Gallery) ,” 
and notice in writing given as before. 

3 — £1000 when the roofs were laid on, and notice given as be- 
fore. 

4 — £1000 when the roofs were covered in, and notice given as 
before. 

5 — £1000 when the plastering was done, the staircases and pas- 
sage pavements finished, and notice given as before. 

6 — £600 further when a notice of the completion of the theatre 
was received by Rich.° 


The total of £5600 was to be paid by 21 December 1732. If 
at any time variations were made from the plans or the articles 
of agreement, the value of such changes was to be determined 


Edward Shepherd but by your Orator) That the Vaults under the intended Great 
Lobby and the Boxes and passages leading thereto should be Joyced and boarded 
That the Outside passages where no Rooms were intended to be built over should 
be Roofed and Tyled with Glazed pantiles or Plain Tiles according to the said 
annexed plan or otherwise finished as requested by your Orator and should be 
paved with Purbeck Stone from end of the East and West Sides of the intended 
Theatre, That the Lodgements above the stage for the flyings should be framed 
with good Yellow Deals without Sap on each side of the Stage fifteen foot wide. 
That the Boxes over the Stage Door and the boxes over the two Side Boxes ad- 
joyneing to the Kings and princes Boxes should be Ornamented with Entabliture as 
delineated in the said Plan That there should be in and about the said Theatre as 
many Staircases as assigned by the said Plan which should be finished in a good 
proper and Substantiall manner And that the Musick Room, Treasurers Boxkeepers 
and other Offices and other Conveniencys necessarily appertaining to the Theatre 
(and as that at Lincolns Inn feilds) should be done and finished with good and 
Substantiall yellow boarded floors without Sap And that a Carpenters Workshop, a 
painteing Roome Such Wardrobes and other Conveniencys (as should be required 
by your Orator) should be made in the roofe of the said intended Sashes with 
Castle Glass (Except those in the Green Roome) with good Lines Weights and 
pulleys and Plates the Sills of Door Cases and Windows should be of good Oak 
That all the Gutters should be laid with Lead Eight pounds to each foot And 
that the water should be Conveyed down from the Roofes in good and proper 
Leaden pipes to the Draines and Sewers Which should and were to be made to 
receive and Convey the same to the Common Sewer And that all the Workes in and 
about the said intended building of Theatre should be done and performed in a 
good Strong and Substantiall Workmanlike with the best sort of Materialls.” C11 
2662/1, Bill of John Rich. 

® Ibid. 
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by two architects: Henry Joyner of Kensington and Roger 
Morris of St. George, Hanover Square. To secure payment to 
Shepherd, an indenture tripartite ° was drawn up granting him 
the lease of the grounds and all buildings thereon, the lease 
always redeemable by Rich upon the proper payment of the 
money with accrued interest. 

Actual construction of the building began shortly after the 
oral agreement between the two men, and some time before 
the formal signing of the articles and the indenture. The public 
was informed of it by London papers. As early as 29 April 
1731, the Daily Advertiser reported: 


that a great number of workmen are daily employed in digging 
the foundations near Covent Garden on which a new playhouse is 
to very speedily built for Mr. Rich, the master of the Theatre 
Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—notwithstanding the various reports 
to the contrary. 


By the time of the signing of the articles, 3 June 1731, the 
brickwork had been carried up twenty feet, or as high as the 
stage floor. Five months later, 6 August 1731, the Daily Ad- 
vertiser stated that the building was “ carrying on with such 
expedition and diligence ... that it is thought it will be 
completely finished and ready to receive his audience next 
winter.” Exactly one month later the Weekly Journal, 6 
November 1731, reporting a bad accident, showed that work 
had reached the roof: 


Last Tuesday great Part of the Roof of the new Playhouse, which 
is building near Covent Garden, fell in, when several of the Men 
that were at work on the same had their Limbs broke, and some 
are bruised in such a manner, that it is thought they cannot live. 


Shepherd’s Bill against Rich traces the development of the 
construction: on 18 November 1731, Shepherd had laid the roof 
and one month later covered it in. On 19 August 1732 he 


While Drurian Actors, RICH, with envious eyes 
In Bow street see th’ aspiring fabric rise; 
That great success thy design may crown, 
Employes the wishes of the impartial Town. 


® Between John Rich of the first part, Edward Shepherd of the second part, and 
Christopher Cock and Benjamin Hoare of the third part. Cll 2662/1, Bill of 
John Rich. 
1° So that on 31 August the Grub Street Journal broke into verse: 
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Too long indulgent to one House alone 

With brightest rays their partial favour shone: 
Now streaks of light, like early morn, 

With kind presage thy rising pile adorn. 


“boarded all the floors . . . and the Gallerys and Stage and 
all the Walls and Cielings were plaistered and the staircases 
and pavements of the passages were compleatly finished.” 
Finally, Shepherd, on 10 December 1732, “ did perfect and 
compleatly finish the said Theatre.” 

Despite Shepherd’s insistence on “ expedition and diligence ” 
from the workmen, matters did not progress to the satisfaction 
of John Rich. We knew from the Bill of Edward Shepherd that 
Rich was accustomed to visit the site of the new theatre to 
inspect the construction, and Shepherd reports that Rich ap- 
proved of all that he saw. Such was not entirely the case, 
for we have the statements made by Rich in his Bill of 1733, 
and further, some jottings made by him in the form of a diary, 
in which he recorded his displeasure with specific details of the 
building. These rough notes—Rich was not much better in 
spelling than the famous Henslowe—now in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection, constitute the only known manuscript ™* 
of any extent in Rich’s holograph, and also serve to supplement 
his charges against Shepherd.” 


11] do not include the account books for the Theatres with which Rich was 
concerned. Presumably they are in the holograph of the treasurers of the theatre 
12 New Play house, Covent Garden. Fryday 13'" of August: 1731 The Bricklayers 
at a Stand for want of Bricks 
Satturday y® 14"; The Carpenters laying on part of the Frameing of the Second 
floor in the Out Building Scantlings of the Girders 11 Inches by 8 Joyce 8 
Inches by 2 in *%4— 
Monday y® 16"; The Bricklayers at work on the South end of the Theatre— 
Tuesday y® 17**: The Carpenters putting joyce from The partition wall of the 
lobby to the foundation Wall of the Boxes wich Joyce they had began [sic] 
To lay only 4 Inches into the wall but have w'" Much adoe laid them 
Quite through Its to be Observ’d that on this foundation wall the Gallery 
will be Supported therefore Care ought To be taken Accordingly— 
Wednesday y® 18'*: The Bricklayers at work on The Building over the Intended 
Coffee roome (Mortar very Bad) the Bricklayers reason was He had but 
very little sand left— 
Thursday y® 19; The girders over the sceene roome Lay’d over the opening of 
the windows and one Exactly in the midle of a window the lintle being A 
Cross Short grain’d Peice of timber and not Sufficient to Bare the weight— 
is Alter’d 
Fryday August y® 20: The truss Brought in For to hang the Sound board Or 
"Stage Ceiling to Scantlings of the Beames 13 Inches by 9 Braces 10 Inches 
by 9 Tuck post 9 Inches Square Collar beames 9 Inches by 10} Binding 
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Rich carefully itemized his complaints and grievances in his 


Bill of Complaint, sworn 15 March 1733. Shepherd, Rich al- 
leged, did not follow scrupulously the terms agreed on: he used 
in the building 


Joyce 9 Inches by 3} The Plates are 12 Inches by 3 wich ought to Be 12 
by 7 at least 

Satturday y® 21‘: The Carpenters put in a Stronger Lintel in the roome of that 
taken notice of by me Thursady y® 19'® Inst:— 

Monday August y® 239: The Carpenters getting on The truss for the stage 
Ceiling the Bricklayers at Work on walls of the Out Buildings— 

Tuesday y® 24h: The Carpenters laying on the Frameing of the floor over the 
Intended Coffee roome Scantlings of the Girders 11 Inches by 8 Joyce 8 In: 
By 2% Lintil 11 Inches by 5— 

Wednesday y® 25'*: The window frames Set to the Roomes over the sceen room 
Wich are the Ould Frames that Came out of the Cellers and are But 3 
foot 6 Inches high— 

Thursday y® 26%; The Carpenters Cramping the Truss with Iron. the Boults 
to Small and Instead Of Key’s ought to Be Scrue’d— 

Fryday y® 27" of August: The Carpenters putting on the Cramps and Finishing 
the truss over the Stage, the Bricklayers at work on the walls of the 
Theatre— 

Satturday y® 28'®: The Carpenters at work on the Frameing of the Roof at M* 
Theobalds yard The Bircklayers at work on the walls of the Theatre Window 
frames put into the Celler windows with 6 Iron barrs an Inch Square in 
Each frame— 

Monday y® 30; The Bricks very Bad of wich I Broke a Great many, The 
Carpenters frameing The floors for the Uper Storie— 

Tuesday y® 31%t: The Bricks so Bad I made them be Sett without the fence not 
to be Used, I Complain’d To M?* Shepherd their was no Sand he Order’d 
The Brick rubish to Be Screen’d and Said that Would Doe as well— 


[Mr. Van Lennep, Curator of the Harvard Theatre Collection, writes me: 


“There is undoubtedly a lacuna in the manuscript at this place, covering the 
months of September and October. The entries for August cover three sides of two 
folio leaves, the pages being numbered 1, 2, 3, the verso of leaf two being blank. 
The entries for November are on the recto of a folio leaf separate from the other 
two leaves and stop abruptly three-fourths ofthe way down the leaf.”] 


New Play-House Cov' Garden Nov"? the 1‘t 1731. A wet Day. Nobody at Work 

Tuesday y® 24 one of the Beames lays close to the Chimney funnels and the 
Plates 4 Inches over the Funnels. 

Wednesday y® 34: The Carpenters raising the Principals Which fell Yesterday— 

Thursday y® 4 and fryday y® 5: Ditto— 

Satturday y® 6t: The Bricklayers began to work on The Gable ends— 

Monday y® 8'®: The Plates I Observe are cutt to 7 Inch’ Where the Chimney 
funnels come up— 


Tuesday y® 9": the Bricklayers bringing up the Gable ends 3 bricks thick, 


which should be but 2, I think it’s Adding weight were [sic] it may very 
likely Doe Prejudice to the Building, but Can be of no Service, the reason 
Induceing them to Doe It I Iudge To be. they have fram’d the roof to 
Short by 9 Inches—The Bricks wett wich will make the work Scale When 
the Frost takes it—No Pargentine to the Funnels till I found fault with 
the want of It. 
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bad Bricks Mortar Timber and other Materiall and did not per- 
forme his Work in a good Substantiall or Workmanlike manner and 
did not inspect or give directions to his Workmen as he ought to 
have done, being frequently absent therefrom for Severall Weeks 
together and had no proper person in his absence to direct the 
Workmen. 


Because of this neglect Rich complained to Shepherd several 
times. Then on 14 August 1731 he wrote to the builder that 
the carpenters, instead of framing the great lobby, were laying 
on only a single joist, that the plates for the roof and scantlings 
were only 12” x5” whereas in Lincoln’s Inn Field they were 
12”x 7”. Although Shepherd received this notification in suffi- 
cient time to remedy the error, evidence shows that he failed 
to do so. To add to the complications, Mr. Morriss, Shepherd’s 
representative in all arbitration, “ was absent from this King- 
dom and beyond the Seas so that during such his absence, no 
meeting could be had.” 

Disappointed, but hoping all the time for better materials 
and workmanship, Rich between 28 January 1731 and 19 
September 1732 paid through Benjamin Hoare £4100 to Ed- 
ward Shepherd.** These payments, however, failed to improve 
conditions, so that Rich again felt compelled to write, 2 October 
1732, to acquaint Shepherd with what ought to be done. Rich 
had good reason to be concerned: it was becoming obvious to 
him that he would not be able to move into the new theatre at 
the beginning of the season, and he would accordingly lose con- 
siderable money by the delayed opening. 

There was much to be done. A compact statement of the 
needs will prove this: rooms for the barbers and tailors were to 
be made in the roof floor; the partitions, the bannistered stair- 
case, and the “ Scyrting board ” were not finished as in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and the “ hinges to the Dressing Room Doors were 
not Sufficient nor to most of the Box Doors”; the plastering 
of the ceiling over the pit was “ so ill Laid, that your Orator 
was apt to think it could not stand long and that there was a 
Necessity for a new Ceiling before it could be painted,” and, 
indeed, the ceiling itself was hung so poorly that it had 
settled; the balconies and the boxes over the stage boxes should 


18 Shepherd had saved some money, Rich stated, in using some of Rich’s own 
materials, and had agreed to reduce his bill accordingly. 
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be lowered accordingly because they were of no use since they 
were incommoded by the beams of the stage ceiling and the 
intersections of the arches; the arches should be taken down 
and the entablature “putt up as delineated” in Shepherd’s 
designs; the poorly constructed flyings should be strapped with 
iron “ and boarded to the extremity of the Joyce ”’; the windows 
should have “ good Inch and halfe Sashes with Weights Lines 
and pulleys Whereas in Severall of the Windows they were 
made to open with Hinges and to Shutt against the sill which 
could be no ways reckoned to be in a Substantiall & Workman- 
like manner nor would keep out the Weather”; the great 
window at the south end should be framed in iron instead of 
wood and all the windows in the roof should have iron saddle 
bars with each casement; there should be no sap in the boards 
(Shepherd had put in some green wood) and the floors should 
be nailed properly; the floor at the upper flying at the north 
end should be lowered to 9’ 6” from the roof floor, and the 
intra beam be trussed better; the partitions behind the side 
boxes should parallel the walls and each box should have as 
many benches as at Drury Lane Theatre, each bench to be 
altered so that “each person Sitting might have as proper 
View of the Stage as the place would admitt which they could 
not have as they were then placed; that Shepherd should re- 
place the wooden pipes with ones of lead; “ That a privy should 
be made at the North East Angle Just Without the Stage 
Door which privys should be of Sufficient Depth not to be of 
any Annoyance to the Theatre.” 

These are only some of the charges brought by Rich against 
Shepherd." Shepherd made heated denials of many of Rich’s 


14 Further charges were: the hinges to the boxes should be stronger, partitions 
should “ divide the Centre of each Box on the right hand and left of the Kings 
front Box” just as at the old theatre; the bearings under the boxes should be 
made of better deal and able to receive nails; the door to the scene room was 
narrower than the plans called for and Shepherd had stopped up the space with 
brick; all the roof windows should be leaded, especially the Great Window and 
the semi-circular windows should be properly sashed; a splint should be placed on 
the side boxes to raise them to the same height as at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
house; the chimney in the painting room needed to be raised and hovelled, “ for as 
it was, the Wind blew the fire about the room which much Endangered the build- 
ing; the passages on each side of the theatre should have good walls up to the 
roof plates, with arches left for lights; so badly were the plates and rafters placed 
in the passages next to Sir James Thornhill’s room that there was great reason to 
fear that they would soon fall unless better supported; there should be two rails 
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assertions. For instance, his integrity was slandered by Rich’s 
statement that new privies were needed. On the contrary; he 
retorted 


that there are three instead of two privys made (with two Holes in 
the Seat of each) in a paved Yard for better accommodation and 
sweetness and to prevent any nauseous Smells or Annoyance to the 
Theatre are sunk down to the Springs . . . and that the Places 
where the same are now made are the most proper and convenient 
places. 


It is interesting to read that Shepherd corrected some of his 
mistakes: scyrting boards, props for the rafters, iron spikes 
and rails around the area over the stage were put in by the 
builder, but all the rest of Rich’s points were ignored. 

At the meeting (time not stated) between the two arbitrators 
it was agreed that Shepherd had not performed his articles in 
several instances, “ And particularly that the Brick Work was 
very bad and that there were Setlements in the Gavell ends So 
that part of the Gavell ends of the said Theatre must be took 
down and rebuilt.”” Shepherd agreed to this also, but when he 
insisted that a number of the deviations from the articles were 
necessary for the improvement of the building or that some of 
the changes made no functional difference, Rich insisted that 
such deviations were not proper “ but on the contrary were 
very improper.” 

Disturbed at the prospective loss entailed by a delayed open- 
ing, Rich proceeded at his own expense and on his own initiative 
to pave the passages, leading to the streets, on each side of the 
theatre. He also patched up other mistakes by Shepherd’s 
workers, but much was still left undone. This was costly, 


since the making use of the said Theatre for Acting of plays, the 
Cloaths and Scenes made use of therein Suffered great prejudice by 
reason of all or most of the Chimnys Smoaking to so great a Degree 
that your Orator was forced frequently when the said Edward 
Shepherd was by and present at the said Theatre to Cause Severall 


and a scyrting board around the area over the stage between the painting and 
wardrobe rooms, just as at Lincolns Inn Fields, with also a scyrting board between 
each room where the walls were only plastered; the leaden gutters on the roof 
should be eight pounds to the foot instead of six and likewise the lead which 
covered the windows should be six pounds to the foot instead of four; there should 
be an iron strowle for each box and iron spikes over the partition dividing the 
pit from the music room. 
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of the ffires to be put out, the funnells of the Chimnys being many 
of them improperly carried into each other and many of them not 
above Nine inches by Six Wide, which is so narrow that the 
Smallest Chimny Sweepers boy cannot go up the same, of the 
badness of which Chimnys by reason of the narrowness of the 
ffunells . . . the Wett has beat into Severall of the Rooms and 
Severall of the Windows have been blown down. 


Faulty drains contributed to the disorder, so that “ the Ground 
of that part leading to the great Entrance of the Theatre out 
of the piazza Sunk, and Terrified and obstructed people re- 
sorting to the Theatre.” At his own expense, Rich relaid the 
drain, only to have it fall in again. A new distraction was 
caused from bricks falling out of the great arch over the lobby. 

We find Rich’s indignation mounting as he reflected how 
virtuous and proper he had been in his dealing with Shepherd. 
He had paid Shepherd, up to the time of litigation, £4100, and 
the last payment was ready when Shepherd would fulfill 
honestly his contract. What hurt Rich further was that Shep- 
herd refused to allow him to use the remaining £2700 (from the 
Subscription) in negotiations about the shares. To cap it all, 
Shepherd even refused to allow this money to be placed at 
interest pending a settlement of difficulties. Rich’s indigna- 
tion seems, from the evidence, justified. He was finally driven 
to take out a writ of subpoena against Cock, Hoare, and Shep- 
herd to hasten a settlement of the issues. 

It is a disappointment (common to research in Chancery) to 
report that the actual outcome is at present unknown. No 
judgments, so far as I can find, were recorded. Possibly Shep- 
herd and Rich compromised rather than run up huge bills in 
another Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. 

Built in bickering, the Covent Garden Theatre opened with 
great and long awaited brilliance on 9 December 1732 with a 
performance of Congreve’s Way of the World. “The form of 
the edifice . . . was that of a truncated ellipse. The pit, which 
was 40 feet wide and 38 feet in depth, contained 20 seats, and 
held 632 persons: there were three circles of boxes, containing 
1,200 persons; the lower gallery was 55 feet wide and 40 in 
depth, and contained sitting room for 820 spectators; the 
upper gallery, which was of the same width and 25 feet in 


5 
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depth, contained seven seats, and held 361 persons. The 
structure survived the century, although it underwent drastic 
alterations in 1782, and at the respectable age of seventy six 
met its death by fire on December 1808.*° 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


15 Edward Wedlake Brayley, Historical and Descriptive Accounts of The Theatre 
of London (London, 1826), p. 15n. It is possible that the 1782 alterations, 
designed by Holland and completed at a cost of £25,000—four times the original 
cost of the building!—may have been so extensive that the foregoing measure- 
ments have little reference to the Rich structure. 

1°'The burning was strikingly reminiscent of the burning of the Globe: wadding 
from the muskets used in Sheridan’s Pizarro ignited the inflammable scenery. 
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“VISIBLE ESSENCES” IN THE MAYOR OF 
CASTERBRIDGE 


By Howarp O. Brocan 


“My art is to intensify the expression of things,” wrote 
Hardy while The Mayor of Casterbridge was coming out 
serially, “. . . so that the heart and inner meaning is made 
visible.” * Two months later he speculated whether the novel 
cought not to transcend the “ analytic ” method by rendering as 
“visible essences . . . the abstract thought of the analytic 
school.” * While Mrs. Hardy thought the method suggested in 
this note was to be carried out in The Dynasts rather than in 
a novel, may it not have been suggested by the novel then 
appearing before the public? Certainly much in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge can best be understood as “ visible essences” of 
“ abstract thought.” 

A conscious, one might almost say a didactic purpose— 
which is really what Hardy means by “ abstract thought ”— 
determines his selection and arrangement of materials. His 
mode of expression, itself moulded by his permeating purpose, 
enriches the fundamental narrative with orchestrated overtones 
of meaning to give the depth and emotional power of excellent 
art. By paying close attention to these overtones of meaning, 
I hope to clarify Hardy’s purpose in The Mayor of Casterbridge 
and to elucidate his means of giving complete artistic expression 
to it both in his main narrative and in its important envelope 
container. 

In the envelope section at the beginning the drunken hay- 
trusser Michael Henchard sells his wife Susan and their child 
to a sailor named Newson. That the physical exchange of 
money represents a mental acceptance of sale is made plain by 
Henchard’s later sending Susan exactly five guineas as a symbol 
of repurchase. 

Weydon-Priors Fair itself, where the sale occurs, no less un- 


1 Florence E. Hardy, Early Life of T. Hardy (N. Y., 1928), pp. 231-2: Hardy’s 
note for Jan. 3, 1886. 
? Ibid., p. 232: note for March 4, 1886. 
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mistakably stands for something more than a place. In no other 
setting than a fair given over chiefly to the sale of livestock 
could the disposal of Susan so appropriately take place. Hardy 
emphasizes this fact by having the auctioning off outside the 
tent of “a very promising brood-mare . . . a little holler in the 
back and .. . her left eye knocked out ” suggest to Henchard 
the auctioning off of his chattel wife inside.* With the economy 
of the careful craftsman Hardy is not content to use his fair 
for one purpose only, but also makes of this annual and ancient 
event one of his symbols for the inescapable past. (what 
Henchard does here remorselessly follows him through life) 
and of the deteriorating present, for every time the action recurs 
to the fairground progressive decay is apparent. Eighteen years 
later, when Susan comes back, business has markedly fallen off; 
and when near the end of the novel Henchard returns, he finds 
the grounds as bleak and deserted as his own life.* 

The scenes of the opening section seem to be permeated with 
double meanings. The gray autumnal monotony of the land- 
scape, carpeted by dust from the common road, corresponds to 
Henchard’s marriage, to which usage has given an “ atmosphere 
of stale familiarity.” ° After the sale the beauty of the sunset, 
with “the sight of several horses crossing their necks and 
rubbing each other lovingly,” is expressly declared to denote 
the indifference of nature to human crime. 

The very birds take on esoteric significance. The “ trite old 
evening song,” which might have been heard on that hill “ at 
the same hour, and with the self-same trills, quavers, and breves, 
at any sunset of that season for centuries untold,” seems to be 


° The sale is also obviously Hardy’s method of emphasizing a favorite topic: the 
unjust position of women in his society. 

“In Jan. 1887 (Early Life, p. 242) Hardy notes that he had come to look 
for mystery rather than beauty in nature. He did not want painters to give him 
mere realistic landscape, but the “deeper reality underlying the scenic, the ex- 
pression of what are sometimes called abstract imaginings.” 

° Supplementary meanings not contradictory to that given above, have been 
found in this scene by other critics. S. S. Chew, T. Hardy, Poet and Novelist (N. Y., 
1928), 90-1, notes that several of Hardy’s novels open on a road, which seems to 
represent the avenue by which the reader is conducted into the story. D. Cecil, 
Hardy the Novelist (N .Y., 1948), p. 140, thinks the road here is an image of the 
bleak pilgrimage which is to be the subject of the story. To make the road serve 
several purposes would be no more unbelievable an economy for the novelist than 
for the painter who might similarly make a road an object in harmony with its 
surroundings, a line leading the eye into the painting, a symbol of wayfaring. 
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a palpably ironic reversal of the eternal beauty of song in 
Keats’s nightingale. A swallow, “ among the last of the season,” 
whose involuntary swoops through the tent give Henchard a 
last chance by interrupting the sale (it escapes as Susan does 
after a brief captivity) is strikingly similar to the bird in 
Bede’s Parable of the Sparrow, with its fatalistic pagan out- 
look on man’s place in the universe.° 

Characters as well as settings bear a double freight of mean- 
ing. The sailor who buys Susan, named Newson to indicate 
his function as intruder, has been placed by another critic 
among the “ Mephistophelian visitants”” who in a number of 
Wessex novels pursue their unfortunate victims through mis- 
fortune to death.’ The furmity woman, given the name of 
Mrs. Goodenough to qualify her as Henchard’s nemesis,’ clings 
to him like a fate, tempting him to the drunkenness which is 
his ruin, overthrowing his reputation by charging him with 
wife-selling at a critical point in his career, and helping to plan 
the skimmington-ride which results in humiliating him almost 
to the point of suicide. 

Perhaps the neatest use of “ visible essences ” in this opening 
section is not to be found either in the settings or the characters 
but in the action: the dilemma of Susan’s choice of a place of 
refreshment at the fair. Avoiding the licensed liquor tent, she 
chooses one in which furmity is sold, where her husband finds 
that he can have this soup laced with smuggled rum. They 
read superficially who think Hardy intended the purpose of 
her choice to be frustrated by mere chance. The presence of 
rum in the tent was not accidental; it was habitually there, 
though Susan could not know that. She only appears to have 
a choice; the dice are loaded against her however she throws. 
Once in his cups her husband is likely to attempt to sell her, 
as the reader is informed he has repeatedly tried to do before, 
the more often he attempts the more likely to succeed.® Like 


®“So this life of man appears for a short space, but of what went before, or 
what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant,” Ecclesiastical Hist. (Everyman’s Lib. 
ed.), p. 91. 

7J. O. Bailey, “ Hardy’s Mephistophelian Visitants,” PMLA, LXI (1946), 
pp. 1162-4. 

8 Especially in her second appearance as a withered old crone croaking over a 
kettle, she strongly resembles a Shakespearean witch. 
® Fate operates through character here, not as external force. Henchard’s pro- 
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the dusty landscape with its songster, like the double auction 
outside and inside the tent (briefly interrupted by one of the 
season’s last swallows) , like the characters of Newson and Mrs. 
Goodenough, this dilemma is a “ visible essence ” of Hardy’s 
“ astract imaginings” about the unfortunate position of man 
in his universe. 

From the unmistakable duality of meaning in the opening 
section, which approaches outright allegory at times, the reader 
naturally suspects that many a detail in the central part of 
the novel “ means what it says, and another thing besides.” *° 
Certainly setting continues to be much more than mere back- 
ground. Susan and her now fully grown daughter Elizabeth- 
Jane approach Casterbridge in the evening by a tree-shaded 
avenue— down a dusk between two gloamings ”—descriptive 
of Hardy’s general outlook on life, and enter an ancient city, 
whose various sections are represented physically and spiritually 
by selected architectural structures. 

Three inns—The King’s Arms, The Three Mariners, and 
Peter’s Finger—present the respective attitudes of the city 
fathers, the middling respectable, and the social dregs. Their 
very names indicate function, The Three Mariners of Hardy’s 
final version having no doubt been degraded from the King o’ 
Prussia of an earlier version to adapt it to a lower class,? and 
Peter’s Finger having an obvious appropriateness for a long, 
narrow, secretive “dive” in a bawdy district fittingly called 
Mixen Lane. Three corresponding bridges are utilized in dif- 
ferent ways by failures from the same three levels of society: 
the old and new bridges and the hidden poacher’s plank for the 
brook behind Peter’s Finger.’* Henchard’s old-fashioned house, 


pensity to excessive drink, a corollary to his immoderation in other respects, is the 
determining factor in the sale. 

10. E. Stoll’s definition of symbolism in “Symbolism in Coleridge,” PMLA, 
LXIII (1948), p. 216. 

11 Compare Ch. VI of the serial (The Graphic, Vol. 33, p. 70 ff.) with that of 
Hardy’s final revised version, the Wessex Edition, which—because it is not always 
available even in university libraries—will be uniformly referred to in this paper in 
the readily available Modern Library reprint. 

12 Hf. Gardner, Some Thoughts on T. Hardy, Engl. Assoc. Pamphlet No. 77 
Nov., 1930), p. 11, suggests the symbolism of the two main bridges as “ places 
pregnant with the psychic influence of past associations. ...” The plank as a 
third bridge is suggested by Donald Dike of Syracuse University in an unpublished 
MS., “Action as Transaction in Casterbridge.” 
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with its garden ** and business buildings behind, is a “ visible 
essence ” of his worldly success, and is inevitably acquired by 
his rival along with his money, his social position, and his 
women.'* High Place Hall (a more emphatic version of the 
earlier High Street Hall **), a “ visible essence ” of Lucetta’s 
superior social status, is an even more brilliant illustration of 
Hardy’s skill in giving overtones of significance to an edifice. 
This fine old house has a dignified Palladian front, but when 
Elizabeth-Jane steps through a rear door (obviously a remnant 
of an older house), she finds herself in a dark alley secretly 
connecting with the less respectable parts of town. Looking 
back, she is startled to discover the doorway arch crowned 
with a hideous Gothic mask, so mutilated by the stones of 
passing boys as to look “ eaten away by disease.” *° Lest care- 
less readers overlook his purpose Hardy explicitly states that 
“the leering mask suggested one thing above all others as 
appertaining to the mansion’s past history—intrigue.” ** Surely 
it is no accident that the complicated intrigues resulting from 
the overlapping love triangles of Farfrae—Lucetta—Henchard 
on the one hand and Lucetta—Farfrae—Elizabeth-Jane on the 
other are laid in this house. 

High Place Hall overlooks the town market, a section of 
High Street, the commercial complications of which are sug- 
gested by the projections and recesses of boundary buildings of 
medieval irregularity. This market has certainly by no accident 
been placed at the center of a story dealing immediately with 
the corn and hay business ** and ultimately with wider problems 








*8 The human agony of the dwellers in this house has its counterpart in “the 
long-tied espaliers”” which stand writhing “in vegetable agony” in the garden, 
“ike leafy Laocoéns.” Mayor of Casterbridge (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 99. 

1* To the careful reader Hardy betrays Elizabeth-Jane’s love of Farfrae even in 
her choice of a room in this house. First she lives in the rear, where the reader 
casually learns that she sees Farfrae in the business yards. After he leaves 
Henchard’s service, she is discovered living in front, and the reader casually 
learns that she sees Farfrae passing on the street. 

18 Cf. the serial version (The Graphic, Vol. 33, p. 242) with the Wessex (Mod. 
Lib. ed., p. 178). 

*° The Mayor (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 182. Hardy noted (Early Life, p. 231) “The 
Hypocrisy of things.” Even the old and penetrating seldom get to realize that 
“ nothing is as it appears.” 

7 Hardy had an eye for the symbolic value of architecture, objecting for that 
reason (Early Life, p. 240) to the use of ecclesiastical detail in a law court. 
18S. S. Chew, op. cit., p. 110, notes that each novel is unified around one trade, 
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of purchase and sale, with vain attempts to compensate with 
material goods for the base relinquishment of human values.’ 
Merchant protagonist can here compete with merchant an- 
tagonist under the speculative eyes of their lady loves and the 
hazards of cutthroat business be increased by dubious inter- 
locking transactions of wooing and wedding. 

One other prominent medieval structure is the ruined priory. 
With a fine sense of appropriateness the Casterbridge jail has 
been built facing this former seat of voluntary retirement. 
Conspicuously placed in front of the jail is a gallows platform, 
wanting “the corpse of a man.” This is the spot Henchard 
finds in “lugubrious harmony . . . with his domestic situa- 
tion” *° when he discovers that Elizabeth-Jane is not really his 
daughter. After his bankruptcy Henchard is sent with similar 
appropriateness into a kind of monastic retirement in Jopp’s 
cottage, which is built near the old priory and of rubble from 
its ruin. 

Under the modern, the Palladian, and the Gothic cities 
lies the omnipresent Roman Casterbridge, a name altered 
from the real Dorchester to emphasize the Roman Past. We 
come to feel of it what Hardy felt of Rome itself ** that its 
measureless layers of history bear down upon the spirit like 
a physical weight. Every excavation turns up buried Roman 
soldiers, mute symbols of a remote past against which present 
tragedy seems a futile and transitory pageant. Susan is buried 
in an ancient cemetery, surrounded by skeletons holding Roman 
coins in their mouths. To this antique world belongs the 
Roman road which marches straight away from the city, the 
grass-grown earthworks on the downs, such as the one on 
which Henchard holds his unsuccessful celebration, and—most 
conspicuous relic of all—the legion-haunted Ring, or abandoned 
amphitheater, another representative of the tragic sense of the 
past. After telling us that assignations to this spot are never 
between happy lovers, Hardy has Henchard meet Susan here, 
on her return to him, and Lucetta after her marriage to Donald, 


and J. O. Bailey, op. cit., comments on the symbolic function of some of these 
trades, as (p. 1150) that of the reddleman. 

2° Donald Dike, op. cit., has a brilliant analysis of the market symbol. 

2° The Mayor of Casterbridge (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 164. 

21 Early Life, p. 247. 
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her appearance, like her appeal, horribly duplicating that of 
Susan. Both women bring with them to these meetings love 
interests as dead, as unfortunate in their histories, as the Ring 
itself.?* 

If “ Egdon Heath symbolizes the whole cosmic order, in 
which man is but an insignificant particle,” ** then Caster- 
bridge would appear to symbolize the human past, to which 
each generation adds only another thin layer of dust. Why 
did Hardy disinter the name Wessex from the history books 
and apply it to his novels except for the purpose of making 
“ vividly visible” the long arm of the inescapable past? ** 

While in this novel Hardy pays greater heed to past events 
than to nature as a fateful force in men’s affairs, nature is by 
no means overlooked. Henchard’s corn and hay business 
necessarily depends on the weather, and uncertain weather, 
misinterpreted by the passion-blinded corn factor, is made the 
instrument of his downfall. This weather is referred to in 
Shelley’s term as an Alastor, or evil spirit, and Henchard 
thinks of it as the product of witchcraft or of malignant 
destiny.*® The whole setting — man made and natural — is an 
integral part of the meaning of the book. 

Yet neither history nor nature could operate with such fatal 
effect on another man.*° The fluctuating weather that bank- 
rupts the plunging Henchard enriches the cautious Farfrae. 
The “ directing Force of the universe uses Henchard’s own 
pride and high temper and stubbornness to work his ruin,” 
in accordance with Hardy’s usual procedure: “ the more ardent, 
the more determined, the more selfish in the prosection of his 
will, the more liable is the character to a grievous fall... .”** 
For this reason no doubt Hardy changed the name of his chief 


22,4 “ying” seems an oddly appropriate place for such intimately associated 
couples to meet, especially when the first coming together of man and woman is 
preceded by vivid recollection of ancient gladiatorial combat. 

23. A. Baker, History of the English Novel (London, 1938), IX, p. 36. 

**See Hardy’s preface to Far From the Madding Crowd (Harper’s Mod. 
Classics), N. Y., 1918. 

°° The Mayor of Casterbridge (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 246. 

2°'This fact must be what Hardy has in mind when he quotes approvingly 
Novalis’s remark: “Character is Fate.” The Mayor (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 148. 

27S. S. Chew, op. cit., p. 47. 

23 W_. TT. Brewster, introduction to Far from the Madding Crowd (Harper’s 
Modern Classics, N. Y., 1918), xxiv. 
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character in the completed manuscript from innocuous 
“James” to that held by the most warlike of the angels.”° 
Michael’s mild opponent, who in the end wins everything be- 
cause he is not wilful and passionate, is named Donald, the 
etymological meaning of which is “world ruler,” as if the 
author wished to emphasize that in his book the meek are 
really to inherit the earth. 

Like the ancient city in which he lives, Henchard expresses 
the past. Compared to Farfrae’s his methods of trade are old- 
fashioned: 


He used to reckon his sacks by chalk strokes all in a row like 
garden-palings, measure his ricks by stretching with his arms, weigh 
his trusses by a lift, judge his hay by a ‘ chaw,’ and settle the price 
with a curse.*° 


Farfrae “typifies the ingress of new methods and ideas into 
Wessex.” ** As Henchard’s manager he straightens out the 
books and makes the business run “ on oiled castors.” As an 
independent merchant he brings in the corn drill—in the face 
of Henchard’s ridicule—which is to revolutionize local agri- 
culture. Henchard leaves Casterbridge in defeat just as the 
railway approaches, and, returning to Weydon-Priors, finds that 
the fair also has been destroyed by modern progress. 

In addition to embodying old-fashioned business methods, 
Henchard is certainly intended to typify fallen man, as is 
indicated by Hardy’s comparing him at various points to 
Faust, Bellerophon, Napoleon, Saul, the Prince of Darkness, 
“a less scrupulous Job” cursing himself, and Cain.** The 


?° Carl J. Weber, Hardy of Wessex (N. Y., 1940), p. 101. In his “ Note on the 
MS. Names of Hardy’s Characters,” Rev. Engl. Stud., X (1934), Prof. Weber, 
advancing evidence that Hardy alters some MS. names to bring them closer to 
reality, attempts to disprove H. C. Duffin’s belief (7. Hardy, A Study of the 
Wessex Novels, Manchester, 1921, p. 81) in the symbolism of the name Michael. 
In the light of Hardy’s unmistakable intent in choosing such names as Farfrae and 
Mrs. Goodenough, as well as his seeming intent in many others, I believe he did not 
so much seek to approximate actuality as to capture that “ deeper reality ” under- 
lying the real which he represents himself at this time as looking for in landscape 
paintings. See footnote 4. 

8° Mayor of Casterbridge (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 138. 

* Chew, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 

82 Mayor (Mod. Lib. ed.), pp. 148, 149, 174, 241, 353, 369, 404. Prof. E. C. 
Amy in his annotated edition of this novel (N. Y., 1933) notes (for p. 386) that 
Henchard’s cry at departing from Casterbridge is the negative of Cain’s in 
Genesis 4: 13. 
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author never loses an opportunity to point out that Henchard’s 
presiding sin is pride, and it is no doubt for his pride that he 
is made to go before a certain Mr. Fall, whose prophecy that 
in the coming season it will be more like living in Revelations 
than in England turns out, as ancient prophecies often did, to 
be correct in its main outlines though deceptive in its details. 

Farfrae, another man with a name indicating an intruder 
coming from afar, has been given a disruptive part in the story 
similar to that filled in other Hardy novels by “ unprincipled 
and characterless semi-villains,” ** but thematically he is a con- 
trast in his humility, pliability, and even temper to the proud 
and passionate mayor. He is the male equivalent of Elizabeth- 
Jane, even though the author can never quite forgive him for 
being Scotch, a sentimentalist, and a spiritual descendant of 
the fortunate supplanter Jacob. 

The women, as is customary in Hardy’s novels, bring on 
disaster, but nobody can blame them for that because they 
represent the inevitable tragedy of sex.** As in all the later 
novels, one suspects the women of embodying Schopenhauerian 
prejudices against the feminine.** Though supposed to be 
simple and honest, Susan yet manages twice to humiliate the 
overbearing Henchard, in submitting to sale, and in allowing 
Elizabeth-Jane to pass as his daughter. The gay and frivolous 
Lucetta plays fast and loose with both her suitors, as elusive 
and deceptive as the light for which she is ironically named.*® 
Even Elizabeth-Jane, in spite of a tender heart, is the innocent 
cause of Henchard’s greatest punishment. 

Elizabeth-Jane is still more representative of the strengths 
than of the weaknesses of her sex. Hardy has given her a big, 


83 J, F. A. Pyre, introd. to The Mayor (Harper’s Mod. Classics, 1922), p. 
XXXi. 

841. Abercrombie, T. Hardy, a Critical Study (London, 1912), p. 31. 

35S. S. Chew, op. cit., p. 135. 

*6 Lucetta is commonly associated with remarkable effects of light (see especially 
pp. 215 and 229, Mod. Lib. ed.). Color also helps to interpret her, as when on a 
memorable occasion (pp. 214-15) she makes herself the scarlet woman by choosing a 
cherry-colored costume. Clothes and colors have a decided bearing on revelation of 
character generally. Elizabeth-Jane blossoms into beauty with a change of dress 
(pp. 123-4) which as perfectly indicates her natural good taste and moderation as 
the garb of the furmity woman (p. 258) does her drab vulgarity. Henchard’s 
cycle of fortune is incomplete until he exchanges his seedy town clothes for his 
old hay-trusser’s uniform (p. 403). 
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bold, marching hand that stamps her as “ Minerva’s own ” and 
clear gray orbs which he describes as “ Minerva-eyes.” ** In 
action as well as appearance she is embodied wisdom because 
she does not seek her desire by will and passion, as Henchard 
and Lucetta tragically do, but in perfect resignation makes the 
best of what fate sends to her. 

Strangely enough all of the main characters, male and fe- 
male are intruders into a community in which they do not 
really belong. Behind them, almost a part of the setting, stand 
the real Casterbridge people, who give a choral interpretation 
of events in the light of the proverbial wisdom of general man- 
kind,** the timelessness of their utterance being further sug- 
gested by a skilful mingling of Shakespearean and local dialectal 
English,** and who erupt into the action at last to precipitate a 
crisis. When the Mayor was published, Hardy was censured 
for omitting the gentry, without whom, contemporary critics 
felt, no story could be interesting. His defense is a revealing 
document on his attitude toward all his characters. His critics 
mistakenly think, he writes, that a novel is “the thing, and 
not a view of the thing,” and forget that “ the characters, how- 
ever they may differ, express mainly the author, his largeness 
of heart or otherwise, his culture, his insight, and very little of 
any other living person. .” * To him his characters were 
clearly “ visible essences ” of his own “ abstract thought ” about 


life. 


87 Mod. Lib. ed., pp. 168, 426. A note to p. 407 of Prof. E. F. Amy’s valuable 
edition of the Mayor (N. Y., 1933) indicates the significance of the Minerva 
imagery. M. E. Chase, 7. Hardy from Serial to Novel (Minneapolis, 1927), p. 48, 
writes of a change of color in Elizabeth-Jane’s eyes from blue in the serial to black 
in the later book versions; but actually the eyes are gray in both the serial version 
in the Graphic and in the final Wessex version (see Mod. Lib. ed,. pp. 89, 112, 426). 
Miss Chase seems to have been confused by Hardy’s giving Susan’s child by 
Michael eyes of a different color from those of the child she had by Newson (see 
Mod. Lib. ed., p. 10). Hardy gives the reader other early hints that Elizabeth-Jane 
is not Henchard’s. She is only about eighteen when Susan returns to the fair 
eighteen years to the day after that sale at which the original child had been old 
enough to sit by itself, and she has light brown instead of black hair (Mod. Lib. 
ed., pp. 26, 114). 

*8D. Cecil, op. cit., p. 180. 

°° Chew, ibid., p. 82, notes contemporary objection to Hardy’s reflection of 
Shakespeare in his characters, as in the constables, and to his hybrid dialect. Aber- 
crombie, op. cit., p. 59, refers to the speech of Hardy’s common people as 
“English made out of dialect rather than dialect itself... .” 

‘0T. Hardy, “ Profitable Reading,” Forum, V (1888), p. 69. 
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In the same defense of his art, Hardy asserts the literary 
craftsman’s control over narrative structure: “to a master- 
piece in story there appertains a beauty of shape, no less than 
to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art. . . .” ** Elsewhere 
he approves Coleridge’s dictum that art seeks illusion,*? and 
in still another place he accepts the Aristotelian interpretation 
of the purpose of artistic illusion as the “ being more truthful 
than truth (the just aim of art). ...”** From these state- 
ments one would expect Hardy to select and arrange the events 
of his narrative as well as the settings and characters for the 
purpose of giving to it a beauty of shape, the expression of inner 
truth. 

One critic objects to his use of multiple chance as “ hackneyed 
and unnecessary corroborations”” of tragic truthfulness.‘ In 
the first place, if one define chance in the ordinary sense as 
something that befalls as a result of unknown forces, this story 
has less chance in it than one might suppose. Thus Henchard’s 
discovery that Elizabeth-Jane is not his daughter rests on what 
seems to be his chance opening of his deceased wife’s letter, yet 
this circumstance is carefully explained. Simple Susan, never 
having accustomed herself to letters, had not made the seal 
firm. The letter—the old-fashioned kind which folds into itself 
for an envelope, being unsealed, opened in Henchard’s hand as 
he picked it up. He paid no attention to the superscription 
asking him not to read before Elizabeth-Jane’s marriage be- 
cause he had never taken Susan’s wishes: seriously, as was 
scandalously demonstrated in the opening sale. Henchard’s 
discovery is certainly not owing to causes unknown. The causes 
are fully known to the reader and partially known to himself.*° 

The admirable irony permeating this episode depends on the 
reader’s awareness that the expectations of Henchard are 
based on partial knowledge misinterpreted. He has just told 
Elizabeth-Jane of his supposed paternity, and with his usual 
impetuosity has persuaded her to write and immediately to 


“"'T. Hardy, ibid., p. 66. 

42F. E. Hardy, Early Life of T. Hardy (N. Y., 1928), p. 197. 

4°'T Hardy, “ The Science of Fiction,” New Review, IV (1891), 316. 

** EF. A. Baker, op. cit., p. 48. 

45 Character drives on circumstance here. H. C. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 
speaks of the “appositive illustrative incident” by which Hardy demonstrates 
preconceived character. 
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post to the local paper a public notice that she is to take his 
name. He then goes impulsively upstairs to complete his 
happiness by proving his paternity from Susan’s papers. After 
his discovery he finds the girl’s new tenderness of manner re- 
pulsive, yet he cannot disabuse her because after all his evi- 
dence is a letter which he was conspicuously directed not to 
open. This perverse concatenation of events, studiously con- 
trived to make Henchard’s tragic disillusionment seem per- 
fectly probable, is no more owing to chance than is the chain of 
events by which the equally headstrong and impulsive Oedipus 
Rex is made to lay bare his own crimes. 

Far from offering “ hackneyed and unnecessary corrobora- 
tions ” to a tragedy already sufficiently motivated by character, 
these circumstances are essential to Hardy’s conception of how 
people having no wicked intent nevertheless hurt each other. 
A universe of mechanically operating and incredibly com- 
plicated cause and effect inevitably thwarts the purpose of men 
and women, who, being human, are not omniscient. Elizabeth- 
Jane “had learnt the lesson of renunciation” from being “ as 
familiar with the wreck of each day’s wishes as with the diurnal 
setting of the sun.” *° That in the nature of things wishes must 
be wrecked is an inescapable part of Hardy’s “ abstract 
thought.” 

His narrative use of chance is part of his general philosophical 
conception—based on the science of the time—of a mechanistic 
universe. Narrative events reveal this philosophical conception 
in one way, as in another way it is revealed by character traits, 
presented as predetermined ways of responding to given stimuli, 
and in still another way by environmental factors, portrayed 
as a blend of influences from the historical past entering into 
the natural and social milieu of the present. Hardy’s peculiar 
sense of irony as circumstantially instigated misconception and 
his peculiar theory of tragedy as the frustration of human will 
by circumstances beyond its control flow inevitably from the 
“ abstract thought ” by which he came to such a philosophic 
conception. 

Certain key events, which their accompanying imagery seems 
to interpret as simple superstition, gain their distinctive repre- 
sentative value from the circumstantial causality, of which 





46 The Mayor (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 231. 
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a belief in simple superstition is a part, of Hardy’s mechanistic 
philosophy. Thus the dinner at the King’s Arms, during which 
Susan, Elizabeth-Jane, and Farfrae converge upon Henchard, 
is called his Austerlitz.‘7 Farfrae and Henchard at tea with 
Lucetta seize opposite sides of a slice of bread, and neither 
being willing to give way to his rival, tear the bread in two—as 
they later do Lucetta— in an action suitably compared to 
supper at Emmaus.** Mrs. Goodenough ironically rises as a 
specter of the past before magistrate Henchard and hands down 
a long-delayed retributive sentence on her judge.*® Elizabeth- 
Jane and Lucetta are pursued by a bull, the very image of 
Henchard’s unruly passions, and are rescued by Henchard him- 
self, as in time they are from his passions by his own surly 
self-denial,®° The fight in the granary finds Farfrae, previously 
compared to Jacob, wrestling with Henchard in the character 
of an evil angel.*' The circumstantially instigated skimmington- 
ride (called a Demoniac Sabbath) with its effigies of Henchard 
and Lucetta bound back to back bears more than a casual 
resemblance to the actual relationship, as does the rescue of 
Henchard from suicide by his effigy floating on the weir.*? These 
key events provide climatic “ visible essences ” all the more con- 
vincing for being projected upon a web of circumstance repre- 
senting “ abstract thought ” on cause and effect in the universe 
and against a background setting revealing “ abstract thought ” 
concerning the influence of history and nature upon human life. 
Has Hardy not written that the author should base his nar- 
rative not on crude event but on “ faithful imagination, less 
the transcript than the similitude of material fact.”? ** 
Obviously the style is also part of the representative effect, 
for to Hardy style “ can only be treatment, and treatment de- 
pends upon the mental attitude of the novelist; thus entering 
into the very substance of a narrative... .”°* The mental 


“* Tbid., p. 174. 

“8 Ibid., p. 234. 

*° Ibid., p. 258 fi. 

5° Thid.. p. 265 ff. 

51 Ibid., p. 352 ff. 

52 Ibid., p. 383 ff. 

53 “ Profitable Reading,” Forum, V, 63. 

54 Ibid., p. 68. Carl Weber, op. cit., pp. 99-100, points out that this was the 
first novel Hardy could write at leisure and carefully revise before publishing. In 
style, as in other matters, it consequently shows a meticulous consistency. 
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attitude of Hardy for instance has dictated the use of repre- 
sentative proper names; so that the novel may without im- 
propriety be said to have a veritable language of nomenclature. 
He enriches his local dialect by Shakespearean associations: 
that which “ owes most to literary reminiscence ” being “ near- 
est to life.” °° He achieves moral overtones by overt allusion to 
the Bible and by implicit reference to Greek tragedy. He evokes 
an atmosphere of brooding apprehensiveness by use of folk 
superstition.®® All the greater novels possess a tragic tone be- 
cause “they embody an emotive exposition of Thomas 
Hardy’s philosophy.” *? 

Because Hardy’s “ philosophy precedes and determines his 
fiction . . .” °’ even to a fault in such books as Tess and Jude, 
his novels show a sense of form, “the result of a willing obe- 
dience given by all the materials to a presiding interest.” °° 
Hardy’s “ presiding interest” in the Mayor is suggested by 

d 5 5 e 
reference in the subtitle to the “ Man of Character.” Con- 
sidering Hardy’s conception of Henchard’s defects, and the 
significance which he gives to the settings and the imagery, 
the reader can hardly take “ Man of Character ” otherwise than 
as ironic reference to the aggressive, self-willed, impassioned 
popular ideal of nineteenth century society. Henchard may be 
Hardy’s tragic hero, but he can hardly be Hardy’s ideal man 
any more than Satan, whether or not he is Milton’s tragic hero, 
can be thought to be Milton’s ideal spirit. 

Not that Hardy does not in the final envelope section follow 
with anguished sympathy Henchard’s bleak autumnal °°’ pil- 
grimage back to Weydon-Priors, and his slow circling of Caster- 
bridge, like a setting sun, to the west, until he is drawn mag- 
55S. S. Chew, op. cit., p. 108. 

°° Perhaps because of aesthetic trust in “ visible-essences” Hardy was _ super- 
stitious, refusing on that account to be weighed (Early Life, p. 228), and believing 
half the time in “spectres, mysterious voices, intuitions, omens, dreams, haunted 
places, ete., etc.” (F. E. Hardy, Later Years, p. 271). See also reference to the 
mysterious stranger, tbid.. p. 259. 

57 —. A. Baker, op. cit., p. 29. 

58 Tbid., p. 46. 

5° J, Abercrombie, op. cit., p. 36. 

°° Note that the three scenes at Weydon-Priors are all laid in mid-September, 
giving a significant autumnal tone to the incidents that occur there. Henchard’s 
death falls appropriately in bleak winter. Seasonal as well as historical time is 
used to suggest overtones of meaning. 
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netically back to Elizabeth-Jane’s wedding. But Hardy’s 
sympathy is a mingling of that given by Sophocles to old, 
supplanted, fatally-sinning Oedipus and by Milton to fallen 
Lucifer, to whom indeed Henchard seems to be compared as 
he stands at the wedding feast—“a dark ruin, obscured by 
‘the shade from his own soul upthrown’”;* and I suppose 
Oedipus and Satan can hardly be objects of our emulation, how- 
ever much we pity them. 

Hardy does temper his judgment of Henchard by indicating, 
with the goldfinch starved in its cage because of events which 
it could not foresee or control, how helpless the fallen mayor 
was; but in this respect the author only expresses in a new 
way what Sophocles had by fateful oracles and Milton by God’s 
will to permit evil to enter the world. 

As we trail Henchard to his death in a decrepit clay cottage, 
long the symbol of mortality— 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made— * 


which stands in black Egdon, symbol of untamed nature, we 
feel an inevitability that amounts to aesthetic propriety. In 
spite of the painfulness of what happens, we know that what is 
happening under the circumstances would, and in some curious 
way, should happen. Hardy, whose “abstract thought” on 
critical problems is only slightly less suggestive than his “ ab- 
stract imaginings” on life, has his explanation of this phe- 
nomenon also: 


Among the qualities which appertain to representations of life, 
construed, though not distorted, by the light of imagination— 
qualities which are seldom shared by views about life, however 
profound—is that of self-proof or obviousness.®* 

Hardy achieves “ self-proof or obviousness” in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge through “ representations of life construed, though 


not distorted, by the light of imagination. . . .” In this 
novel the characters, the events, the settings, the images by 


®t Mayor of Casterbridge (Mod. Lib. ed.), p. 421. 

®2 From Edmund Waller’s “Of the Last Verses in the Book.” Compare the 
symbolic use of the ruined cottage in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and in the 
first book of Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
3 « Profitable Reading,” Forum, V, p. 60. 
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which the author expresses himself have a self-contained or- 
ganic unity as “ visible essences ” of that intuitive insight which 
is artistic truth. 

Effectiveness in the arts can never correspond to the mere 
similitude of reality, even in that art which is called “ realistic.” 
In “ realistic ” as in all other art the artist would be baffled in 
any attempt to reproduce the infinite variety and scope of 
nature in a medium limited in finite time or space. He can 
only contrive a kind of shorthand selection of unusually typical 
details arranged in extraordinarily meaningful groupings to sug- 
gest an illusion of that reality that can really exist only in 
nature itself.®* 

Concentration, intensifying experience, though forced upon 
the artist by the limitations of his medium, has to be sought by 
him anyway in order to secure the aesthetic pleasure proper to 
his art. The difference between nature—defined as everything 
that exists—and art—defined as everything made by man—is 
that in nature God or some other humanly incomprehensible 
power has wrought with only incidental relevance to human 
desire but that in art (and most completely in that which is 
abstract) men have adapted to human desire what is humanly 
comprehensible in nature. The greater the significance that can 
be molded to human desire in the work of art, the greater ob- 
viously is our satisfaction. For this reason all artists strive to 
intensify their effects to the utmost. 

Intensification of narrative has probably occurred in all 
literary periods in all ways possible to the medium. Henchard 
is certainly not more symbolic as a character than Oedipus or 
Satan, Wessex no more so as a setting than Thebes or Hell, and 
surely neither Hardy’s selection of narrative events or his rich 
and allusive mode of expression should startle anybody familiar 
with his great predecessors. The enrichment of narrative goes 
in different eras under different names. I have demonstrated 
elsewhere that Thackeray in the mid-nineteenth century was 
making full use of the techniques of symbolism. I think it 








°4 Hardy knew that the “ most devoted apostle of realism, the sheerest naturalist, 
cannot escape any more than the withered gossip over her fire, the exercise of Art 
in his labor or pleasure of telling a tale.” “The Science of Fiction,” New Review, 
IV (1891), p. 316. 

®° * Rachel Esmond and the Dilemma of the Victorian Ideal of Womanhood,” 
ELH, Vol. 13, Sept., 1946. 
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would not be difficult to demonstrate use of similar devices in 
such realistic works as the Forsyte Saga or the Old Wives’ Tale 
on the one hand or in such eighteenth century tales as Rasselas 
and Tristram Shandy on the other. Bunyan and Swift are at 
one with Joyce and Proust in their determination to make a 
narrative carry all the meaning that it possibly can. 

What are called symbols by today’s authors were “ visible 
essences ” to Hardy. He employed them with perfect conscious- 
ness and for the same reason that all great narrators have al- 
ways employed them: to achieve the maximum effect possible 
in his art. 


Syracuse University 
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